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TENNEY FRANK. 


Tenney Frank, Professor of Latin in the Johns Hopkins 
University since 1919, died after a brief illness at Oxford, 
England, on April 3rd in the sixty-third year of his age. At 
the time of his death he was incumbent of the chair established 
by the late George Eastman for a visiting American professor. 

When I met Frank for the first time in 1901 he was a hand- 
some young man of the Scandinavian type, with a copious head 
of blond hair. His parentage was Swedish on both sides. An 
ancestor had been assigned the name of Frank in the Swedish 
army and chose to retain it upon his discharge. 

He was born near Clay Center, Kansas, on May 19th, 1876. 
Of his boyhood he was accustomed to speak with a curious appre- 
ciation and gratitude. It seemed to him a precious personal 
asset that he had been permitted to grow up in a genuinely 
American small town and rural community, where pioneer 
standards of conduct continued strong. In the course of time 
the conviction grew upon him also that some experience of farm 
life is essential to historians, especially historians of Greece and 
Rome, dealing, as they must, with countries and races whose 
economy in the main was agricultural. It gave him similar 
satisfaction to have enjoyed some acquaintance with mercantile 
employment in Kansas City and Chicago during high school 
and college vacations, especially with the Swift Packing Com- 
pany. His mind was both receptive and retentive, and few will 
doubt that this casual training of his youth became a fructifying 
influence in later years. 

His secondary schooling in Kansas City proved pivotal for his 
choice of a calling. He there attracted the notice of a forceful, 
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eccentric, and somewhat theatrical teacher of German birth and 
education, by name, von Minckwitz. It was this man who aroused 
Frank’s pride in himself and made him conscious of the chal- 
lenge that lies in classical studies to the lad of parts. This 
predilection was not negatived by his association with Professor 
A. T. Walker of the University of Kansas, from which he won 
the degree of A. B. in 1897 with the highest distinction and the 
Phi Beta Kappa key. He received his A. M. the following year. 

Professor Walker interested Frank in syntactical investiga- 
tions, which were then at the height of their vogue. It was not 
unnatural therefore that he should apply for a fellowship in the 
University of Chicago, where the outstanding reputation of 
William Gardner Hale was exercising a powerful attraction. 
Frank speedily won a place among Hale’s preferred pupils and 
a renewal of his fellowship at the end of the first year; subse- 
quently he was Instructor in Latin for three years. He received 
his Ph. D. in 1903, his dissertation being entitled Attraction of 
Mood in Early Latin. This was followed, after his appointment 
to Bryn Mawr College in 1904, by syntactical articles in Classical 
Philology and the American Journal of Philology, which included 
one entitled “'The Use of the Optative in the Edda.” 

His mentality, however, was too robust to be permanently 
employed with the metaphysics of moods and tenses, nor was 
Hale, nor any of the other distinguished scholars under whom he 
studied in Chicago—Hendrickson, Abbott, Capps, Shorey, Buck 
—destined to give definite direction to his researches. It was at 
Bryn Mawr that he began to discover his proper field and interest 
as history. Already in 1909 an essay treating of Roman im- 
perialism in Greece, published in Classical Philology, pointed 
the way to his true north. His first sabbatical leave took him 
to Géttingen and Berlin, where he listened to distinguished his- 
torians. To their teaching, however, he reacted negatively; he 
discovered among them a distinctly mid-European point of view, 
which seemed altogether too disingenuous and suspicious to ac- 
count satisfactorily for the behavior of unsophisticated Roman 
statesmen, who were ignorant of balance of power and of the 
tensions and pressures that prevail in the crowded center of a 
modern continent. His judgments on these European scholars 
are briefly recorded in the preface to his Roman Imperialism, 
published in 1914. 
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The promptness with which this, his first volume, won recog- 
nition may well seem remarkable, because due recognition more 
often lags. In England it was especially well received and it laid 
the foundation of the author’s reputation, which, enhanced by 
later publications, grew steadily to the last. I may be singular 
in believing this to be his best and most original work. The 
exposition is clear and cogent, the style keeps pace with the 
theme, and the general effect is satisfying and convincing. It is 
the most amply documented of all his writings. He was break- 
ing new ground and very conscious of his departure from types 
of interpretation prevailing in Europe. He was really looking 
at Roman History from the point of view of one whose early 
conditioning was distinctively American. Kansas and the Middle 
West had furnished the background. Frank would not have been 
more genuinely American had he been descended from the 
Pilgrim Fathers. 

The historian works always under the disadvantage of being 
compelled to discover his own frontiers. Frank had chosen the 
hard way—“ intellectual pioneering,” he called it—and he con- 
tinued with incessant labor to break one frontier after another. 
A year spent in Rome as the annual professor in the American 
School, 1916-17, afforded him opportunity to familiarize himself 
with the physical surroundings of Rome and Latium, excursions 
which contributed much to the Economic History of Rome, pub- 
lished in 1920. This was to have been followed by a second 
volume, but the need of it was forestalled by the publication 
of Rostovtzeff’s Social and Economic History of the Roman 
Empire. This mischance, which left Frank’s volume incomplete, 
he had opportunity to repair by the addition of five chapters on 
the imperial period when a second edition appeared in 1927. 
This is a most perspicuous work and highly esteemed both within 
and beyond the domain of classical scholarship. 

In 1923 the harvest of a dozen years of economic and political 
studies was condensed for the benefit of the college student and 
the general reader in the volume modestly entitled A History 
of Rome, which combines the characteristic clarity and freshness 
of treatment with the usual sanity and self-restraint. In many 
universities it continues to be deservedly preferred as a textbook. 
The volume entitled Roman Buildings of the Republic, 1924, 
was the fruit of two years spent in Rome as professor in charge 
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of the School of Classical Studies in the American Academy, 
Although expert assistance was secured for the preparation of 
this work, he did not lack special qualifications for it himself; 
in the University of Kansas he had once been offered a fellow- 
ship in the department of geology. His findings aroused con- 
troversy (archaeologists are quick to leap into argument), but 
there is no denying that the dating of ancient buildings has been 
greatly facilitated by the data he unearthed and compiled. An 
extremely useful collection of specimens of building stones is 
preserved in the School under his name. 

The two volumes entitled Vergil, A Biography, 1922, and 
Catullus and Horace, Two Poets in Their Environment, 1928, 
exhibit no less the originality that is incidental to the continuous 
progress toward new frontiers. The writer regards his problems 
from the firm footing of sound and extensive historical knowl- 
edge. One is reminded of the principle laid down by Epicurus 
that the student must refrain from turning his attention to the 
particulars of truth before he has mastered the view of the whole. 
In popularity these volumes possibly surpass the rest of his 
writings, as the frequency of citation would indicate. The 
biography of Vergil, however, is more often cited abroad, and is 
regarded as marking a substantial advance in our knowledge of 
the poet and his environment. 

It has been objected from time to time that Frank’s books 
might well have been more abundantly documented. This criti- 
cism is raised here for the purpose of pointing out that he never 
engaged in the game of bibliographical chess, which has deflected 
not a few from the true objectives of scholarship. No one could 
have been more conscientious in ascertaining pertinent facts, 
but, once these were assembled, his care was focused upon the 
reasonableness of his interpretation, the truth or falsity of which 
no footnote could establish. As an excellent illustration of this 
attitude may be mentioned the chapter on “'The Roman Family” 
in his Aspects of Social Behavior in Ancient Rome. This lecture 
fills thirty-four pages, supported by half a page of notes, but it 
is a consistent picture of the real power and influence of Roman 
matrons within the framework of a theoretically absolute patria 
potestas, such as the reader would vainly seek in a fat volume 
of Friedlander. The value depends primarily upon the argu- 
mentation. 
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If the authorities of Johns Hopkins believed they were making 
a fair speculation by engaging Frank’s services in 1919, it be- 
came clear before many years that the fair speculation had 
developed into a sound investment. Universities need prestige, 
and only a capable staff can bring and maintain real prestige. 
Apart from the deserved reputation won by the publications 
already mentioned, Frank was the recipient of many honors. 
He was made professor in charge of the School of Classical 
Studies in the American Academy in Rome in 1922-23 and again 
in 1924-25. In the latter year he was American delegate to the 
Union Académique Internationale. He was elected a fellow of 
the British Academy, of the Swedish Royal Society of Letters, 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and a member 
of the American Philosophical Society; and he was given the 
degree of L.H.D. by Union College in 1938. His numerous 
briefer writings were welcomed by learned periodicals of both 
America and Europe. He was invited to accept appointments 
to the staffs of universities more amply endowed than Johns 
Hopkins, though he chose to remain loyal to the institution 
which, after Bryn Mawr, had given him his first opportunity 
for a scholarly career. Such decisions, of course, are the re- 
sultant of mixed emotional forces, but gratitude and loyalty were 
paramount in this instance. 

In the other pan of the scale, over against the honor, must 
always be weighed the toil: 


Nil sine magno 
vita labore dedit mortalibus. 


When the strain of protracted labor at the desk began to exact 
a visible toll in the middle nineteen-twenties, medical advice 
encountered a somewhat rebellious patient. Even the one who 
had his health, happiness, and welfare most at heart persuaded 
him with difficulty to be content with a less arduous program 
of work. It is especially irksome for a vigorous man to diminish 
his pace. “ You know,” Frank had said to me more than once, 
“JT am strong.” With great reluctance he consented to the 
retreat, devoting more of his time to the study of migratory 
birds and of wild flowers, especially native ferns, of which he 
assembled a notable collection in his Baltimore garden. 

Even so he continued to accomplish the work of a robust man. 
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At the same time new honors began to claim their quantum of 
time, thought and energy. He was invited to become a con- 
tributor to the Cambridge Ancient History, in which his first 
chapters appeared in 1928. In the same year he became Presi- 
dent of the American Philological Association. In 1929 he 
delivered the Horace White Lectures at Bryn Mawr College, 
which, with Johns Hopkins, shared his loyalty at all times. He 
gave the Sather Lectures at the University of California, 
Berkeley, in 1929-30; these were published under the title Life 
and Interature in the Roman Republic, 1930. In the same year 
appeared his contribution to the translation of Cornelius van 
Bynkershoek’s Quaestiones Iuris Publici. In the following year 
was published Aspects of Social Behavior in Ancient Rome, the 
five Martin Classical Lectures, delivered at Oberlin College. In 
June, 1932, he was invited by the British Academy to deliver 
under the Henriette Hertz trust the annual lecture on a master 
mind, for which he chose Cicero. Throughout these years the 
Latin Seminary at Johns Hopkins had demanded an increasing 
share of his attention and to these duties was added in 1936 the 
editorship of the American Journal of Philology. 

These successive indications of the esteem and confidence with 
which he was regarded by his co-workers in no way undermined 
Frank’s quiet and native humility. He was equally modest in 
his age and in his youth. It might have seemed to those who 
knew him longest and best that he was rather driven by an inborn 
energy than lured by the external prizes of success in his chosen 
calling. He lacked the vanity that turns some aside from serious 
purposes. It would never have occurred to him, for example, 
that he might claim to be a linguist, although he was bilingual 
from childhood, extended his knowledge of Swedish to include 
Norwegian and Old Norse, acquired French and German at an 
early age, and later became fluent in Italian. Languages were 
to him only tools. His experiences as a traveler in Europe, many 
of them diverting, some unpleasant, and a few dangerous—once 
in Sicily he was threatened with arrest as a German spy, on 
account of his Nordic mien—might justifiably have produced a 
raconteur, but few of his friends heard of his adventures. In 
conversation he would turn to music or domestic politics or 
foreign affairs, concerning which he held positive opinions, based 
upon sound knowledge and inveterate habits of observation and 
reflection. 
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He was not merely indifferent to the temptations of vanity; he 
was positively hostile toward them. The suggestion that his por- 
trait be painted as a token of the esteem of former pupils aroused 
his anger, and the genuineness of his veto was not mistakable. 
At the same time he placed a just value upon himself and keenly 
appreciated recognition, but upon grounds of merit alone and 
from those who knew. He desired to leave as his monument the 
devotion of well-trained students and a certain concrete thing, 
An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome. From the time that he 
first found his true field of labor while in Bryn Mawr College, 
he had conceived a passion for finishing the task in hand. To- 
ward each new frontier in turn he labored with single-minded 
and pertinacious industry. The project most at his heart had 
been the Hconomic History of 1920. The revised and enlarged 
edition of 1927 did not entirely satisfy him. He felt its incom- 
pleteness to be a challenge. A survey of the whole Empire was 
to be his true magnum opus, his monument. 

Toward the attainment of this last and chief objective Frank 
marshaled and conserved his whole available energy ; and before 
he left Baltimore for his year as Eastman Professor at Oxford 
he enjoyed the deep satisfaction of seeing four volumes upon the 
shelves and the whole undertaking, apart from the Rockefeller 
grant which had helped in the publication, on its way to becom- 
ing a self-liquidating investment. The first volume, which ap- 
peared in 1933, was written by himself. The following three are 
by eminent American, British, German, and French collabo- 
rators, two of them former pupils of Frank, T. R. 8. Broughton 
and R. M. Haywood. The fifth and last volume, like the first, 
by himself, was fortunately almost complete at the time of his 
death. 

Mrs. Frank was Grace Edith Mayer, whom he married in 
1907. This marriage was a genuine partnership. A scholar in 
her own right, she shared all her husband’s labors and diversions 
alike, and he esteemed her criticisms. The inconspicuous G. F’. 
on the dedication page of his Roman Imperialism and the 
To Grace Frank of his Catullus and Horace were more than 
gestures of gallantry. No less unison was evident in their social 
life than in their vocations and amusements; and students and 
friends of more equal age will recall with like regret and with 
touching memory the genial, cultured, and unaffected atmosphere 
of friendliness that prevailed in their home. 
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When a man has died, there is scant consolation in recalling 
that he lived a rounded life, practiced the four virtues, attempted 
much, accomplished much, and all but finished his appointed 
tasks. As one grows older it becomes no easier through use to 
contemplate the chiseling of the black theta above the name of a 
particularly beloved friend. Tenney Frank was a reincarnated 
Quintilius: 

Cui Pudor et Iustitiae soror, 


incorrupta Fides, nudaque Veritas 
quando ullum inveniet parem? 


Norman W. DeEWIrr. 
Victorta CoLLEGE, UNIVERSITY oF ToRONTO. 


The death of Tenney Frank is a heavy loss to many enter- 
prises and associations, to each in a special way, for each had 
special need of him; to all alike it means the removal of a com- 
panion whose integrity of heart, steadfastness of purpose, and 


unfaltering willingness of effort made of his wisdom a living 
instrument for the common good. No friends or fellow workers 
can feel this deprivation more than do his associates on the 
editorial board of the American Journal of Philology; yet we 
know that the only tribute he would wish, the only meet tribute 
to the conscientious toil of his own editorial direction, is the 
ever-present memory of his lofty standards in the continuation 
of the work of this Journal for which he gave so much of himself. 

It is peculiarly appropriate to print here in chronological order 
the titles of his writings, for the list is a mirror in which are 
reflected the ever-widening circles of his interest and knowledge, 
a pattern of the integrated development of a great scholar. The 
reflection is of two dimensions only but fortunately the sovereign 
third, the depth of Tenney Frank’s understanding, lies faithfully 
preserved behind these titles to be felt by all who read the works 
themselves. 

1903 


“A Stichometric Scholium to the Medea of Euripides, with remarks 
_on the Text of Didymus.” The Decennial Publications, Chicago Uni- 


versity, vi, 63-68. 
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1904 
Attraction of Mood in Early Latin. Univ. of Chicago; pp. 59. 
“The Influence of the Infinitive upon Verbs Subordinated to it.” 
A.J. P. xxv, 428-446. 


1906 
“The Use of the Optative in the Edda.” A.J. P. xxvii, 1-32. 


1907 
“Latin vs. Germanic Modal Conceptions.” A.J. P. xxviii, 273-286. 
“ A Question of Poetic Diction in Latin Verse.” O.J. ii, 323-329. 
“The Semantics of Modal Constructions.” (0. P. ii, 163-186. 
“Caesar at the Rubicon.” C.Q. i, 223-225. 


1908 


“The Semantics of Modal Constructions, II.” O.P. iii, 1-21. 

“ Claudius and the Pavian Inscription.” C.Q. ii, 89-92. 

“On Constructions of Indirect Discourse in Early Germanic Dialects.” 

J. Eng. Germ. Phil. vii, 64-80. 
1909 

“Classical Scholarship in Medieval Iceland.” A.J. P. xxx, 139-152. 
“Some Classical Quotations from the Middle Ages.” C.P. iv, 82-83. 
“A Chapter in the Story of Roman Imperialism.” (C.P. iv, 118-138. 
“Emendation of De Civ. Dei, II, 27.” CO. P. iv, 436-437. 


1910 
“Commercialism and Roman Territorial Expansion.” C.J. v, 99-110. 
“The Diplomacy of Q. Marcius in 169 B.C.” O.P. v, 358-361. 
“Notes on Latin Word-Accent.” (©.Q. iv, 35-37. 


1911 


“On Rome’s Conquest of Sabinum, Picenum and Etruria.” Klio, xi, 
367-381. 
1912 


“The Import of the Fetial Institution.” OC. P. vii, 335-342. 


1913 
“Mercantilism and Rome’s Foreign Policy.” A.H.R. xviii, 233-252. 
“Marginalia: Horace, Epode, 2, 26; Cicero, Ad Att. VII, 2, 7; Livy, 
apud Sen. Suas. VI, 22; Ennius, Medea, 259-61, V.; Cicero, Verr. IV, 
163.” A.J. P. xxxiv, 322-328. 
1914 
Roman Imperialism. New York, Macmillan; pp. xiii + 365. 
“A Rejected Poem and a Substitute. Catullus LXVIII A and B.” 
A.J. P. xxxv, 67-73. 
“ Representative Government in the Macedonian Republics.” O. P. ix, 
49-59. 
“The Background of the Lex Manilia.” OC. P. ix, 191-193. 
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1915 


“Expansion of Roman Power to the End of the Republic.” The 
History Teacher’s Magazine, 323-328. 


1916 


“Race Mixture in the Roman Empire.” A.H.R. xxi, 689-708. 

“ Fortunatus et ille.” C.J. xi, 482-494. 

“The Decline of Roman Tragedy.” (C.J. xii, 176-187. 

“The Date of Cicero, Ad Att. XV, 6.” O.P. xi, 215-217. 

* Magnum Jovis Incrementum, Ciris 398, and Verg. Hc. IV, 49.” O.P. 
xi, 334-336. 

“Rome, Marseilles and Carthage.” Military Historian and Economist, 
i, 394-406. 


1917 
“The Economic Interpretation of Roman History.” O.W. xi, 66-71. 
(Read April 15, 1916.) 


1918 


“Notes on the Servian Wall: A gateway in the Forum Boarium; 
The arches in the wall; Repairs during the Civil Wars; On the sources 
of the building material.” <A.J.A. 2nd ser., xxii, 175-188. 

“Cicero, Ad Att. XV, 9,1.” A.J. P. xxxix, 312-313. 

“Horace on Contemporary Poetry.” C.J. xiii, 550-564. 

“Some Economic Data from CIL, Volume XV.” C.P. xiii, 155-168, 
“The Economic Life of an Ancient City.” (©. P. xiii, 225-240. 


1919 


“ Agriculture in Early Latium.” Am. Econ. Rev. ix, 267-276. 

“The Old Apollo Temple and Livy XL, 51.” A.J. P. xl, 194-197. 

“Cicero and the Poetae Novi.” A.J. P. xl, 396-415. 

“ Representative Government in the Ancient Polities.” C.J. xiv, 533-549. 

“The Columna Rostrata of C. Duillius.” (C.P. xiv, 74-82. 

“On the Stele of the Forum.” (C.P. xiv, 87-88. 

“On the Date of Lucretius, Book I.” C.P. xiv, 286-287. 

* Caelianum Illud, Cic., Ad Att. X, 15, 2.” OC. P. xiv, 287-289. 

“Rome’s First Coinage: Ostia and the first issue of bronze; Was the 
coinage of the Roman Republic monometallic?” O0.P. xiv, 314-327. 

“ Pompey’s Compromise: Cicero, Ad Fam. VIII, 11, 3.” (©. R. xxxiii, 
68-69. 

“Virgil, Aen. VIII, 23.” ©. R. xxxiii, 104. 

“Placentia and the Battle of the Trebia.” J.R.S. ix, 202-207. 


1920 


An Economic History of Rome to the End of the Republic. Baltimore, 
The Johns Hopkins Press; pp. xi + 310. 

“Epicurean Determinism in the Aeneid.” A.J. P. xli, 115-126. 
. §Tulliana: Triumviris, Ad Att. XVI, 11, 1; The Date of the Vatinian 
law; Falsum, Ad Att. I, 16, 10; Curtius Postumus; Aristotle, Cic. 
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Quint. Fr. II, 8, 3; Philodemus, Ad Att. XII, 6, 2.” A.J. P. xli, 275- 
282. 
“Vergil’s Apprenticeship. I.” O.P. xv, 23-38. 
“Vergil’s Apprenticeship. II.” ©. P. xv, 103-119. 
“Vergil’s Apprenticeship. III.” (©. P. xv, 230-244. 
“ Heliodorus-Apollodorus: Horace, Serm. I, 5, 2.” 0. P. xv, 393. 
“Vergil’s Res Romanae.” O.Q. xiv, 156-159. 
“Catullus and Horace on Suffenus and Alfenus.” C.Q. xiv, 160-162. 
“Cornificius as Daphnis?” xxxiv, 49-51. 
“Ticidas the Neoteric Poet.” C.R. xxxiv, 91-93. 


1921 


“Horace, Carm. III, 4: Descende Caelo.” A.J.P. xlii, 170-173. 
“The Carmen Saeculare of Horace.” A.J. P. xlii, 324-329. 

“ Horace’s ‘Swan’ Song, Odes, II, 20.” 0. P. xvi, 386-387. 

“The Scipionic Inscriptions.” C.Q. xv, 169-171. 
“Correspondence on Vergilian Determinism.” 0. W. xv, 24. 


1922 
Vergil, A Biography. New York, Henry Holt and Oompany; pp. vii 
+ 200. 
“Roman History, 1919-1921.” The Year’s Work in Classical Studies, 
1921-22, 31-45. 
1923 
A History of Rome. New York, Henry Holt and Company; pp. x + 613. 
Report of the Professor in Charge of the School of Classical Studies. 
American Academy in Rome, Annual Report, 1922-23; 38-45. 
“Cicero, Ad Atticum, IV, 16, 14.” A.J. P. xliv, 355-6. 
“Sanning och dikt i Vergilius’ ekloger.” Hranos, xxi, 1-8. 
“Nuove tendenze nell’ educazione universitaria americana.” Levana, 
ii, 396-404. 
1924 
Roman Buildings of the Republic. Papers and Monographs of the 
American Academy in Rome, iii; pp. 149. 
Storia economica di Roma dalle origini alla fine della repubblica. 
Trad. da Bruno Lavagnini; Firenze, Vallecchi; pp. 280. 
“ Aeneas’ City at the Mouth of the Tiber.” A.J. P. xlv, 64-67. 
“The Letters on the Blocks of the Servian Wall.” A.J. P. xlv, 68-69. 
“Latin Quantitative Speech as Affected by Immigration.” A.J. P. 
xlv, 161-175. 
“The Tullianum and Sallust’s Catiline.” C.J. xix, 495-498. 
“Notes on Latin Inscriptions: VI, 9685; I?, 834.” 0. P. 
xix, 77-78. . 
“Roman Census Statistics from 225 to 28 B.C.” O.P. xix, 329-341. 


1925 


“L’Archeologia e la storia romana.” Academia Romana, Anale, xlv, 
Sedintele din 1924-1925; 1-12. (Speech delivered March 5, 1925 at the 
Accademia di Romania.) 
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Report of the Professor in Charge of the School of Classical Studies, 
American Academy in Rome, Annual Report, 1924-25; 40-46. 

“ Horace’s Description of a Scene in Lucilius.” A.J. P. xlvi, 72-74. 

“On Augustus’ References to Horace.” OC. P. xx, 26-30. 

“The First and Second Temples of Castor at Rome.” Mem. Am. Acad, 
in Rome, v, 79-102. 

“ Pro Rostris, Pro Aede, Pro Tribunali.” Riv. d. Fil. liii, 105-106, 


1926 


Archaeology: IV. “Italy and the Western Mediterranean.” The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 13th ed., Suppl. vol. I, 163-166. 

“The Inscriptions of the Imperial Domains of Africa.” A.J. P. xlvii, 
55-73. 

“ A Commentary on the Inscription from Henchir Mettich in Africa,” 
A. J.P. xlvii, 153-170. 

“Two Historical Themes in Roman Literature: Regulus and Horace, 
III, 5; Pyrrhus, Appius Claudius, and Ennius.” OC. P. xxi, 311-316. 

“Notes on Catullus.” C.Q. xx, 201-203. 

“ Vergil’s First Hclogue and the Migration to Africa.” C.R. xl, 15-16, 


1927 


An Economic History of Rome. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press; 
pp. xi + 519; second edition, revised. 

“ Arrius, Catullus, Carm. 84 and Lucilius Hirrus.” In Raccolta di 
scritti in onore di Felice Ramorino (Milan, Soc. ed. “ Vita e Pensiero”’) ; 
157-160. 

“Roman Historiography before Caesar.” A. H.R. xxxii, 232-240. 

“Naevius and Free Speech.” A.J. P. xlviii, 105-110. 

“Can Grande and Catullus.” A.J. P. xlviii, 273-275. 

“How Horace Employed Alcaeus.” C.P. xxii, 291-295. 

“On Some Fragments of Catullus.” 0. P. xxii, 413-414. 

“The Bacchanalian Cult of 186 B.C.” ©.Q. xxi, 128-132. 

“Le condizioni dell’ agricoltura ai tempi di Virgilio.” L’Italia 
Agricola, Ixiv, 265-268. 

“*Dominium in Solo Provinciali’, and ‘Ager Publicus’.” J.R.8. 
xvii, 141-161. 

1928 

Catullus and Horace, Two Poets in Their Environment.” New York, 
Henry Holt and Company; pp. 291. 

Chapter XX: “ Pyrrhus”; Chapter XXI: “ Rome and Carthage: The 
First Punic War”; Chapter XXV: “Rome After the Conquest of 
Sicily.” Cambridge Ancient History, vii, 638-664; 665-698; 793-821. 

“ Terence’s Contribution to Plot-Construction.” A.J. P. xlix, 309-322. 

“Recent Work on the Economic History of Ancient Rome.” J. Econ. 
and Bus. Hist. i, 105-118. 


1929 


Italy: “ Archaeology.” The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed., vol. 
XII, 767-772. 
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Rome: “The Ancient City.” The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed., 
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HORACE AND THE THEORY OF IMITATION. 


In the commentary of Kiessling and Heinze, Horace’s single 
reference to the (dramatic) poet as imitator* is interpreted as 
implying that the Horatian poetic was founded upon the thesis 
that all poetry is imitation (iunois).? And though there has 
been some criticism of the commentary at this place,* this funda- 
mental assumption has not, so far as I know, been systematically 
questioned.* Yet it is noteworthy that students of Horatian 
theory rarely find it necessary to trouble themselves explicitly 
about the “ Aristotelian ” doctrine of imitation, and it is signifi- 
cant that to support his annotation Professor Heinze used, not 
another statement of Horace, but a passage out of Strabo.° The 
fact is that there was no statement in the works of Horace which 
would have served the purpose. Horace nowhere says that “alle 
Poesie ist pipnois.” And I think it can be shown that he did 
not think it was. For actually, far from being essential to 
Horace’s conception of the nature of poetry, the idea of pipnos 
does not appear to have entered into the composition of that 
concept at all. 

We shall find the Horatian statements which are most relevant 
to this matter not in one of the literary epistles, but in the fourth 
satire of Horace’s first book. In a famous passage of that satire, 
Horace refuses the title of poetry to his own satires and those 
of Lucilius, and the reasons he gives for this refusal imply an 
attitude concerning the relation of pipnos to poetry which is 


1 Ars poetica, 318. 

2Q. Horatius Flaccus, erkl. v. A. Kiessling, III (Briefe; 4te Aufl, 
bearb. v. R. Heinze, Berlin, 1914), p. 344: “. . . imitator—denn alle 
Poesie ist piunos,” ete. 

’W. Kroll, Sokrates, VI (1918), p. 94, n. 2; C. Jensen, Philodemos 
iiber die Gedichte V (Berlin, 1923), p. 120, n.; O. Immisch, Horazens 
Epistel tiber die Dichtkunst (Leipzig, 1932), p. 179. 

“See however J. W. H. Atkins, Literary criticism in antiquity (Cam- 
bridge, 1934), II, p. 75. 

5 Geog., 1, 2, 5; p. 17 Cas. Precious as Strabo’s literary bits remain, 
it is a good deal clearer today than in 1914 that their illumination of 
Horatian doctrine is at best oblique; the surer our generalisations 
concerning Stoic and other ancient sectarian literary opinions become, 
the less warrant appears for applying any of them without modification 
to the theory of Horace. 
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quite the opposite of Strabo’s. “ Neque, siqui scribat uti nos 
sermoni proptora,” Horace says, 


. neque, siqui scribat uti nos 
sermoni propiora, putes hunc esse poetam. 
ingenium cui sit, cui mens diuinior atque os 
magna sonaturum, des nominis huius honorem.*® 


In this passage the word sermoni has often been translated 
by our word prose. This is not strictly a mistranslation, since 
everyday speech is in fact normally in prose form. But it is not 
to its prose form, but to its commonplace character, that Horace 
primarily refers. “Sermo,” says the author of the treatise 
Ad Herennium, “est oratio remissa et finitima cotidianae 
locutioni.”? And Cicero says, “Sermo in circulis, disputa- 
tionibus, congressionibus familiarium uersetur, sequatur etiam 
conuiuia.”® As the context plainly shows, especially by its 
reference to the extraordinary style of Ennius, it is in allusion 
to the qualities of conversation which are emphasized by these 
descriptions, and to the established rhetorical distinction between 
sermo and contentio,® that Horace uses the word in the verses 
I have quoted ; and his sermonz is best translated, in a language 
which lacks precise terms for that rhetorical opposition, by some 
such phrase as ordinary conversation. In any case it is well to 


Sat., 1, 4, 41-44. 

7 Ad Herennium, 3, 13 (23); ed. F. Marx, p. 272, 1. 19. 

8 De officiis, 1, 1382. Both authors are distinguishing sermo from 
contentio, elaborate public oratory; the fact that the author Ad Heren- 
nium is treating of delivery rather than composition does not make his 
words less significant as a gloss to Horace. Cf. Cicero, Orator, 109, 
where sermo and contentio are again contrasted and, as in Horace’s 
fourth satire (60-61), Ennius is cited as exemplifying the higher style. 

®Cicero’s most extended discussion of this distinction (De officiis, 
1, 132-137) is derived from a work of Panaetius, and so from a Greek 
source older than the treatise Ad Herennium, in which the dichotomy 
first appears in Latin; and the opposition, which is a very natural one, 
is in some form very old. Cf. Xenophon, Memorabilia, 3, 7, 4; Plato, 
Phaedrus, 261B, Gorgias, 456B; Sophist, 222C-D (and ibid., 225B-C) ; 
Rhet. ad Alewandrum, 1421b14-20 (and D. A. G. Hinks, 0. Q., XXX 
[1936], pp. 170-171). Contentio came usually to be associated, and 
even identified, with the grand style (e.g. Cicero, Brutus, 202; thus 
too contentio designates the tragic or heroic style, as in Cicero, Orator, 
109), and sermo was identified with the plain style (Cicero, De officiis, 
1, 138; De oratore, 1, 255). 
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avoid the subtle ambiguity of the word prose, which we use more 
often to designate a kind of form than to refer to a quality or 
mode,’ and which might suggest that there is in Horace’s state- 
ment a tautology which would vitiate its logic. It is not because 
his satires are formally close to prose that Horace says they are 
not poetry, but because they are close to common talk. The 
question is entirely one of what we call style. Since the com- 
mentators have failed to make this explicit, it is of some impor- 
tance to insist that Horace does not say that the verse of his 
work in hexameters is an approximation to the form of prose.” 
It is precisely the fact that the form of his satires is not like 
prose form that necessitates Horace’s caution against their being 
mistaken for poetry. But with the form of prose, or of poetry, 
in itself Horace is not concerned. He is interested in what will 
be left if the form of a composition be destroyed, 


eripias si 
tempora certa modosque, et quod prius ordine uerbumst 
posterius facias, praeponens ultima primis.?” 


The whole argument of Sat., 1, 4, 39-65 is directed toward 
disengaging the definition of poetry from the distinction between 


prose form and verse. 

Horace was not, of course, the first to attempt this separation. 
Aristotle, though he neglected it in his Rhetoric,* insisted upon 
it in his Poetics.1* In the first century before Christ it is implied 
or asserted by several writers. Cicero, for example, in a passage 


10 There are two very simple but insuperable difficulties in any 
definition of ‘prose’ and ‘poetry.’ One is that we have three terms 
where we need four: we have ‘ verse’ and ‘ poetry’ on the one side, and 
only ‘prose’ on the other” (T. S. Eliot, Anabasis, a poem by St.-J. 
Perse, with a translation, London, 1930, p. 9). 

11Qn the contrary, he makes it clear that he requires even in the 
versified sermo a relatively polished verse; for, he says in Sat., 1, 10, 
though one may argue that the rerum dura ... natura of Lucilius for- 
bade uersiculos ... magis factos et euntis mollius (57-59), nevertheless 
if Lucilius were writing in the Augustan age he would have to take 
greater care in turning his verses, as Horace himself did (67-73). 

12 Sat., 1, 4, 57-59. 

13In Rhet., 3, 4, 3 (1406b), and especially 3, 8, 3 (1408b), poetry 
and verse are so closely associated as to suggest their identification; s0 
Plato, whose opinion Aristotle is here probably following without 
reflection, had related the two in Republic, 601B and Gorgias, 502C. 

14 Poet., 1447b. 
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full of interest for us, suggests that Plato and Democritus might 
well be called poets, though they wrote in prose. “ Video uisum 
esse non nullis,” he says, “ Platonis et Democriti locutionem, 
etsi absit a uersu, tamen quod incitatius feratur et clarissimis 
uerborum luminibus utatur, potius poema putandum quam comi- 
corum poetarum; apud quos, nisi quod uersiculi sunt, nihil est 
aliud cotidiani dissimile sermonis.” 

Just so Horace introduces this problem of comedy into the 
passage we are examining: 


idcirco quidam, comoedia necne poema 

esset, quaesiuere, quod acer spiritus ac uis 

nec uerbis nec rebus inest, nisi quod pede certo 
differt sermoni, sermo merus.*® 


It is hardly necessary to emphasize the fact that in both these 
statements the primary reference is again to style. Cicero’s 
distinction is between writing which “ incitatius feratur et 
clarissimis uerborum luminibus utatur” on the one hand and 
sermo on the other; Horace contrasts sermo with “ acer spiritus 
ac uis.”?7 The doubts which they report as to the status of 
comedy as poetry were prompted solely by a consideration of the 
plainness of comic style.** Because comedy displays no mens 


16 Orator, 67. 

16 Sat., 1, 4, 45-48. This sentence is so close an abbreviated repro- 
duction of the one I have just quoted from Cicero (even to the parallel 
in quidam ... quaesiuere of the cautious uiswm ... non nullis) that 
it is hard to avoid suspecting that the latter served as its model. 

17Each of Horace’s three words had an almost technical use in 
application to the grand or high style. Spiritus, of course, is the usual 
term for reference to inspiration (cf. esp. Cicero’s use of the word, best 
shown by the collection of sentences in A. Delatte, Les conceptions de 
Venthousiasme chez les philosophes présocratiques, Paris, 1934, pp. 28- 
31) ; wis, which is also common in references to inspiration (e. g., Cicero, 
De div., 1, 38, 80; Pro Arch., 8, 17-18; Tusc. disp., 1, 26, 64), often 
denotes the characteristic quality of the grand style and Cicero, De 
oratore, 1, 255, makes a hendiadys of wis et contentio; the rhetorical 
use of acer is well exhibited by Ad Herennium, 3, 13 (23), “Contentio 
est oratio acris....” There is a good treatment of these and similar 
verbal associations in M. A. Grant, The ancient rhetorical theories of 
the laughable (Madison, 1924), pp. 132-138. 

*8This association of plain style with comedy (and of grand style 
with tragedy and epic) was itself a commonplace of later ancient 
criticism. So e.g. the “Tractatus Coislinianus,” éore 
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dvuinior or os magna sonaturum, because apart from its verse 
it is almost exactly like ordinary conversation, it is doubtful 
whether it is poetry. Neither Cicero nor Horace alludes at all 
to the possibility of using the idea of imitation as a criterion for 
determining the poetic. The only differentia of poetry implied 
in what they say is one of style. 

This must have been true also of the original statements of 
the quidam and non nulli to whom they refer. The nearest 
approach to these which I have found among the remains of the 
grammarians occurs in a description of the style of middle 
comedy. “ The poets of the middle comedy,” says the anonymous 
writer, “did not concern themselves about poetic style; keeping 
to ordinary language, they have the virtues proper to prose; so 
that it is rarely that the character of their style is poetic.” 


kai Snuwdns, etc. (G. Kaibel, Comicorum graecorum fragmenta, I, i, 
Berlin, 1889, p. 52). But many distinctions were drawn among the 
styles of the older comic writers, and a lofty style was often attributed 
to the Old Comedy in general (Tzetzes has 4 madara [xwuwdia exer] 
7d kai Tov Aéyou; Kaibel, p. 18; cf. ibid., pp. 6-10 and p. 
81, sec. 9). Professor Hendrickson has suggested that Horace intended 
some such distinction to be understood in the statements of his fourth 
satire (A.J. P., XXI [1900], pp. 129-30; cf. Ullman, 7. A. P. A., XLVIII 
[1917], pp. 115-116); but, though it is clear that Horace refers pri- 
marily to the new comedy, it is likely that he takes this as the type of 
all comedy. And we are not really warranted by the little, and 
ambiguous, evidence we have to conclude that those who made a dis- 
tinction between the style of old and of later comedy did not include 
both in a single larger category which they would have agreed to place 
below tragedy and epic; the distinction may be relative. Or it may be 
simply historical; Strabo, who remarks that the first writers of prose 
used a poetic style because they had only poets to imitate, observes 
that there is an analogy to this in the development of comic style, and 
in fact there may have been. If the critics who distinguished comic 
styles were only pointing out this historical accident, their statements 
mean simply that the old comedy formed an exception to the comic 
rule. In any case, when Strabo wrote his first book the rule was 
generally recognised, and he concludes the sentence to which I have 
referred by characterising comic style as Aoyoedés vuvi Kadovpuevor (1, 2, 
6; p. 18 Cas.). 

19 wéons Kwuwdlas of moinral mrAdopaTos HYavTo 
dia. THs lovres Aoyixas Exovor Tas dperds, wore omdviov 
elvac xapaxrypa map’ avrois (Kaibel, op. cit., p. 8. Whatever 
source this writer is using, it is not likely to be Proclus, whom Kaibel 
[p. 6, n.] suggests; for according to Photius [Bibliotheca, ed. Bekker, 
II, 318b 24-26] Proclus expressly repudiated the classification of dperal 
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Here, whatever the critic’s intention was, there is no explicit 
denial that the work of these writers is poetry; it is only that 
their style is not poetic. It is not probable, indeed, that this 
critic envisaged the possibility of poetry written in a style unlike 
that which had come to be regarded as “ poetic”; but his words 
do not exclude this possibility, and his use of zovyrai to designate 
these comic writers, insignificant as it is in itself, perhaps forbids 
us to press his declaration to strict conformity with the opinions 
of Horace’s guidam. It is evident, nevertheless, that this de- 
scription of comic style is a reproduction of one which the men 
referred to by Cicero and Horace would have approved and 
perhaps had written. 

From other assertions of the grammarians we learn, what 
without them it would not be impossible to divine, the precise 
relation of this unpoetic style to the imitative process. The 
definitions which occur in the grammatical treatises agree in 
describing comedy as a representation of the life of ordinary, 
undistinguished, “ private ” persons.?° It was expected that the 
comic plot should be a fiction (zAdopya) ; but imaginative inven- 
tion was restricted to the pattern of the plot. Unlike tragedy, 
which might and indeed normally did draw its matter from the 
famous histories of the past, comedy was required to construct 
its arguments out of the materials offered by actual contemporary 
life at its average level. Avadépa 5& xwpwdia tpayedias, runs the 
grammatical commonplace, pév tpaywdia ioropiay exe Kai 
dmayyeAlav mpdfewv yevopévov, Kwopwdia mAdopata 
Bwrixdv The material of comedy was the Bwrixov 
mpaypa. It came, in fact, to be almost a proverb that comedy 


implicit here: pév a’ ai avral elow dperal Adyou 
Toimparos, TH waddov kal Hrrov). 

20 Kaibel, op. cit., passim; in contrast, tragedy is a representation 
of the life of heroic personages, Kai Aéywv (Ety- 
mologicum magnum; Kaibel, p. 16). 

*1 A. Hilgard, Scholia in Dionysii Thracis artem grammaticam (Leip- 
zig, 1901), p. 173; cf. ibid., p. 306, Il. 24-26; p. 307, ll. 1-3; p. 475. 
Evanthius, in paraphrasing this, by omitting the equivalent of Biwrixés 
eliminates the complex, chiastic pattern of the Greek contrast. “Omnis 
comoedia,” he says simply, “de fictis est argumentis, tragoedia saepe 
de historica fide petitur ” (Kaibel, p. 66); but this contrast of tragedy 
as history and comedy as fiction is subtly crossed in the Greeks with 
the opposing contrast between the remoteness of tragic history and the 
actuality of comic fiction. 
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was a direct, faithful reflection of average life.2? And of course 
this reflection could not be confined to the action ; the universally 
respected laws of the zpéwov required that every aspect of the 
composition and of its production must be conformably faithful 
to life. From the stock character types to the very elocution of 
the actors, or of the reader, comedy must be Bw7x«y. The words 
I have just quoted upon this commonplace come from a scholium 
upon the sentence of Dionysius Thrax, in the section of his great 
téxvn devoted to dvayvwors kal’ imdxpww,”* which prescribes that 
(as tragedy is to be read ijpwixds ** and the other kinds of poetry 
in other ways appropriate to the nature of each), comedy must 


be read Bwrixas. The same scholiast also writes, Se .. . dva- 
25 


ywookey ... Ta Bwotixd, TA Kwpukd, ds ev TO Blw.... 
It is clear, then, why the speeches of the comic characters had 
to be composed in the plain style. The style of comedy was to 
be, as the scholiasts say its delivery was to be, Bwrix[}] Kara 
pipnow tov Biov."* Comic style is sermo because its ideal is the 


22 So Lucilius refers to the work of a comic poet as “ ea quae speciem 
uitae esse putamus” (XXX, 1029, ed. Marx; cf. for similar utterances 
Marx’ commentary on this line, C. Lucilit carminum reliquiae, II, 
Leipzig, 1905, pp. 329-330), and Donatus says, “ comoediam esse Cicero 
ait imitationem uitae, speculum consuetudinis, imaginem ueritatis ... 
comoedia autem, quia poema sub imitatione uitae atque morum simili- 
tudine compositum est [etc.] ... aitque esse comoediam cotidianae uitae 
speculum, nec iniuria; nam ut intenti speculo ueritatis liniamenta 
facile per imaginem colligimus, ita lectione comoediae imitationem uitae 
consuetudinisque non aegerrime animaduertimus ” (Kaibel, p. 67). It 
is now generally agreed that these notions are the best foundation for 
any commentary upon Horace, Ars poetica, 317-318 (the lines with 
which we began) ; cf. note 3 above. 

28 We should say “dramatic reading.” ‘Yméxpiois 5é éore piunors, says 
the scholiast (Hilgard, op. cit., p. 474; cf. pp. 16, 305, etc.) ; Donatus 
considered that this was of peculiar importance for comedy because of 
its very mimetic character: “ comoedia autem, quia poema sub imita- 
tione uitae atque morum similitudine compositum est, in gestu et 
pronuntiatione consistit ” (Kaibel, p. 67). 

24 Tovréori, says a scholiast, weyahy TH kal 
byxov, etc. (Hilgard, p. 17). 

25 Thid., p. 16. He continues, rovréors yuvaikas véas ypatdas 
&vdpas [e.g., Horace’s pater ardens, Sat., 1, 4, 
48 ff. !], etc. This too is of course a commonplace; cf. Hilgard, pp. 20, 
172-173, 306-307, 475, 569. 

2° Ibid., pp. 172, 306. See above, n. 18. The universal plainness 
might extend to the versification, so that there was also formal approxi- 
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reproduction of the common speech of ordinary life. Comedy is 
not only an imitation of life, but the most exact copy of life 
possible, not only pipnois, but pipnors par excellence. And of the 
mimetic process the comic style is the chief instrument. As 
process and instrument are inseparably related, it is impossible 
to separate the plain style of comedy from the idea of imitation. 

Horace does not attempt to separate the two; and we need no 
more than the passage we are examining in his fourth satire to 
establish that all the conventional theory I have summarized 
was familiar and acceptable to him. His comic father, he says, 
is a figure out of life; the qualities of the sermo to which he 
draws attention are those which the grammarians describe by the 
words ovv7Fys and Bwrixds. If Horace does not give an extended 
account of the relevant theory, that is because in his time it was 
familiar and obvious to everyone. 


mation to the prose of actual conversation: rév yap Blov obra prpodpevor, 
says the scholiast on Hephaestion of the comic poets, 6édovar doxeiv 
diadedupevws SiaréyerOa. Cf. Cicero, Orator, 67. Horace in denying that 
comedy and his satire are poetry does not, however, allude to this 
extreme of casualness. As we have seen, his denial abstracts from all 
purely formal considerations, and he in fact required that sermones 
be put into careful verse, considering that this did not essentially modify 
their pedestrian character. It should perhaps further be noted that in 
any case the plainness of style which Horace accepted for the sermo 
did not involve roughness or carelessness. Of the two varieties of plain 
style distinguished by Cicero (Orator, 20) it was the elegant rather than 
the unpolished that Horace approved for both comedy (Lpist., 2, 1, 
168-170) and satire (Sat., 1, 4, 8-13; 1, 10, 1-72). Yet, though the 
writer of sermones must at times use the devices of the poet and the 
orator (“modo rhetoris atque poetae,” Sat., 1, 10, 12), this does not, 
as Professor Immisch (op. cit., p. 42) has well said, make him a poet 
any more than it makes him a public speaker. Horace’s own practise in 
this regard has nevertheless been urged to minimise the sincerity (E. E. 
Sikes, Roman poetry, London, 1923, p. 49) or the accuracy (P. H. 
Edwards, The poetic element in the satires and epistles of Horace, 
Baltimore, 1905, esp. pp. 4-12) of what Horace says in Sat., 1, 4, 39 ff.; 
and Professor Lejay actually conjectured that Horace inserted his 
description of the perfect poet into this passage in order to indicate 
the method he was himself following in an effort to make poetry of a 
hitherto unpoetic genre. “La satire deviendra poétique,” says M. 
Lejay, “en revétant quelques ornements des genres supérieurs. Horace 
ne dit pas que tel est son but, mais le cours uni et simple de sa causerie 
est parsemé de véritables élégances.... Il obtient ainsi la variété, mais 
surtout il donne 4 la satire les qualités qui la font remonter dans 
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But if the style of comedy is plain because comedy is imitation 
of plain life, it is evident that one who argues that comedy is not 
poetry because its style is plain does not adhere to the doctrine 
that imitation is the differentia of poetry. For this is as much 
as to say that there is at least one kind of imitation which by its 
nature is unpoetic. 

I do not expect that any reader will make the specious objec- 
tion that Horace does not by reporting the view of his quidam 
commit himself to it. For though it is indeed presented with 
characteristic diffidence, the doubt of the critics is offered as 
serious and considerable; and it may certainly in any case be 
fairly said that to ignore the notion of pipnous at this point was 
crucial. If he reported it at all, one who believed that pipnois 
was the differentia of poetry should have dismissed the sceptical 
exclusion of comedy at once with a reference to that idea; here 
if anywhere was the place to apply the doctrine.”’ So even the 


V’échelle des genres. Ce dessein n’est avoué nulle part” (Horace, 
Satires, ed. Paul Lejay, Paris, 1911, p. 103). The imagined design of 
making satire heroic is not confessed, indeed, and there is nothing to 
suggest it existed; but the design of giving satire an elegance which the 
work of Lucilius lacked is plainly enough avowed. The élégances of 
which the distinguished editor speaks are proper enough to the plain 
style; the ornements which Horace borrows from poet and orator are 
those lumina quae non erunt wehementer inlustria which Cicero explicitly 
assigns to it (Orator, 85). Occasional ascent even to the grand, how- 
ever, was not denied by ancient rhetoric to a discourse in the plain 
style. The xapaxrypes were distinguished in part that they might be 
combined (S. Augustine, De doctrina christiana, 4, 51) ; Horace acknowl- 
edges that purple passages occur in comedy (Sat., 1, 4, 48 ff.; Ars poet., 
89-94), as they do in life. On the other hand, the question whether all 
satire must necessarily be sermo is never opened by Horace. What he 
says is not that satire cannot be heroic, but that his satires and those 
of Lucilius are not. (In Sat., 1, 4, 65, the reference of genus hoc 
scribendi is particular to just this extent; the words mean “ writing 
like this of mine or Lucilius’.” It may conceivably be that Horace had 
a possible Juvenal in mind, and chose the vague phrase advisedly; 
perhaps the possibility of a heroic satire is one of the questions he would 
have discussed in the further treatment he promised in line 63. On the 
precise nature of Horace’s criticism of Lucilius and his conception of 
the proper style for satire and comedy, see H. R. Fairclough, A.J. P., 
XXXIV [1913], pp. 183-193, and the articles of Hendrickson there 
referred to.) 

27It may be objected that one who held the “Aristotelian ” theory of 
imitation might on the other hand require that the work of art bear in 
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confused Dryden solved the problem when it confronted him.” 
But this seems not to have occurred to Horace. He ignores the 
doctrine that poetry is imitation, and the quidam who held it 
in his time and before. It is only of style that he speaks as 
differentia, and from what he says and what he omits we must, 
I believe, conclude that for Horace, as for Cicero, the primary 
requisite of poetry was not imttatio but incitatio.” 

But before we leave this matter, it will be well to look at the 
few more positive allusions which Horace makes to the idea of 
imitation. These are not important, and I will treat them 


briefly. 

There is little in Horace’s use of such words as imitari and 
repraesentare that is significant in this connection. The words 
do not occur often, and the usage when they occur is casual and 
conventional.*° Twice, in referring to the imitative process of 
sculpture, Horace chooses exprimere.** In Ars poet., 1384, and 


itself clear evidence of its relation to the reality imitated, and that 
too close a copy would hardly be an imitation at all since it failed thus 
to indicate its ontological status. This is a most serious objection; but 
I have discovered nothing which suggests either that a contemporary of 
Horace might have urged it, or that it might have entered into Horace’s 
thought. 

28 Hssays, ed. Ker (Oxford [1900], 1926), II, p. 132 (“Comedy ... 
by that means [“ representation ”] creeps into the nature of poetry, and 
is a kind of juniper ...”). 

2°T should perhaps earlier have referred explicitly to Horace’s refusal 
to consider the mimes of Laberius poetry (Sat., 1, 10, 6); for though 
it is not his comoedia, the mime is a comic form (and treated so by the 
Latin grammarians) ; Horace’s reason for excluding it is again stylistic 
(cf. too the phrase of Evanthius for the style of the mime, “mimica 
uilitas ”; Kaibel, p. 65); and the mime of course was mimetic in the 
extreme (cf. Evanthius’ etymology, “mimos ab diuturna imitatione 
uilium rerum ac leuium personarum ”; ibid., p. 66). 

8° So Horace’s single use of repraesentare, Epist., 1, 19, 14 (reproduce, 
recreate). Simulare, used of aping or pretense in Sat., 2, 7, 56 and 
Epist., 1, 19, 13, refers to imitative (plastic or graphic) art in Zpist., 
2, 1, 241 and Ars poet., 20. Imitari and its cognates refer to imitative 
behavior, copying or aping, in Sat., 2, 2, 64, Sat., 2, 3, 308, and Epist., 
1, 19, 17 and 19 (cf. Ars poet., 134); to acting in Sat., 2, 3, 186. In 
Carm., 2, 2, 42, imitaris means take the form of; related to this is 
Horace’s interesting occasional use of imitari simply as the equivalent 
of like in constructing a simile (Sat., 1, 4, 21; Hpist., 2, 1, 207; Carm., 
4, 2, 57). 

1 Bpist., 2, 1, 248; Ars poet., 33. The word occurs only once again 
in Horace (Sat., 1, 7, 29). 
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Sat., 1, 10, 17, imitator and imitandi refer to the imitation of 
models or predecessors in art.*? In Hpist., 2, 2, 8 (imitaberis 
uda), and in Ars poet., 33 (imitabitur aere), there are refer- 
ences to the piyyors of the sculptor; and imitator, as we noted 
in setting out, is used in Ars poet., 318, to designate the dramatic 
poet. 

Throughout his treatment of the drama in the Ars poetica 
Horace assumes, naturally enough, that the drama is imitation. 
So far as the epic is discussed in the Ars, it is also regarded as 
imitative; and there is an allusion to epic imitation in a passage 
of the Epistle to Augustus: 


nec magis expressi uoltus per aenea signa 
quam per uatis opus mores animique uirorum 
clarorum apparent.** 


Here, indeed, mores animique is a fair parallel to the 70) xai 
mé0y of Aristotle; ** and the great matters referred to in the 
following lines, which can all be subsumed in the res gestae of 
the next, sufficiently represent zpdées, the third and greatest of 
Aristotle’s three divisions of the subject-matter of the poetic 
imitator. 

The passage which includes these lines in the Epistle to 
Augustus has a further interest for us. Horace is contrasting 
the grandeur of the epic, represented by Virgil and Varius, with 
the plainness of his own sermones; and it is significant that 
though he introduces this oblique allusion to the pipnors of epic, 
the contrast is not primarily that of an imitative form with one 
which is not imitative, but of the different stylistic characters 
of the two forms. This difference is the result, it is true, of the 
fact that the epic poet imitates, as a sculptor might, the mores 
and animos and the heroic actions of superior men (uwirorum 
clarorum), whereas the sermo is the actual conversation or corre- 
spondence of ordinary men. But it is not with this fact, but 
with the resultant difference itself, that Horace is concerned. 
This he makes clear by referring to his sermones not as lacking 


82.Qn Horace’s treatment of this kind of wiunois see Immisch, op. cit., 
pp. 98 ff. and 167 ff. 

33 Hpist., 2, 1, 248-250. 

84 Poet., 1447a 28. Cf. Horace, Epist., 1, 2, 62, where animum = ran 
(ira, furor, etc.). 
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imitation but as repentis per humum,* and by insisting that, 
such is his own incapacity for the heroic, even if he tried the 
epic he could only produce a work in his habitual humble style, 
a paruom carmen which would not suit the majesty of the 
emperor whose acts it rehearsed.*® The notion of imitation is 
introduced only incidentally, to explain the grand style of the 
epic. It is the heroic quality itself, not its occasion, to which 
attention is directed. The treatment is exactly like that of the 
style of comedy in the fourth satire. 

These references to the idea of imitation put it beyond doubt 
that Horace regarded the drama and the epic as pipyoas. But 
we are not to see in this fact any implication that he so regarded 
the other forms of poetry, or that even if we ignore the statement 
of the fourth satire it may legitimately be supposed that Horace’s 
general theory included the thesis that all poetry is imitation. 
For it is possible and indeed easy to fit all that Horace says into 
a scheme of the grammarians which involves no such thesis. 
The distinction between pipnois and Sijynows (narrative or expo- 
sition spoken by the poet in his own person), which first appears 
in Plato,*? and is assimilated by Aristotle into his theory,*® 
becomes in the grammarians the common principle of classifica- 
tion for all poetry.*® The schemes vary and ramify to much 
detail; but they agree generally in a preliminary division of all 
poetry into the mimetic and the non-mimetic (usually recogniz- 
ing a third class which combines the two). There are unmis- 
takable suggestions of a systematic classification of this kind in 
Horace’s Ars poetica, in lines 73-82 (where, moreover, Horace 
refers to the grammatict), and again in line 179. In the list of 
kinds in Ars poet., 73-85, all those mentioned except epic and 
drama (res gestae, 73; res agendae, 82) are presented as if 
Horace regarded them as the personal, non-imitative utterance 
of the poet; this is true equally of the reference to the dithyramb 
in Carm., 4, 2, 10-11.4° Horace’s scheme, so far as it is appar- 

85 Bpist., 2, 1, 251. 37 Rep., 394 B-C. 

8° Tbid., 257-259. 88 Poet., 1448a 19-24. 

8° See G. Kaibel, Die Prolegomena epi kwuwdias (Abhandlungen d. 
kénigl. Ges. d. Wiss. eu Gottingen, phil.-hist. Kl., n. F., II, no. 4; 
Berlin, 1898), pp. 28-30; O. Immisch, Festschrift Theodor Gomperz 
(Vienna, 1902), pp. 257 ff.; J. Kayser, De veterum arte poetica quaes- 
tiones selectae (Leipzig, 1906), passim. 


“9 Cf. Plato, Rep., 394. There is no conflict in either with Aristotle, 
Poet., 14472 14, since after Pindar the dithyramb became dramatic. 
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ent, has been identified with that of Proclus and the gram- 
marians who accord with him; ** but since in their system the 
epic was classified with the elegy, iambic poetry, and the lyric 
among «8 Tov Siyynpatixod, this cannot be correct. It is doubtful 
whether Horace’s authority would have used the term Supynyatixds 
as a designation for one of his two primary divisions of poetry. 
The distinction between pipnois and Siupynos in Ars poet., 179 
is not the one which constituted the primary division ; it requires, 
as does that of Aristotle in Poet., 1448a, that both of these be 
taken as subdivisions of piynois in a larger sense. A division 
prior to this is suggested, in which we should have a pure 
Supynots (such as that of lyric poetry) distinguished from the 
pipnois which included this subordinate and 
And precisely such a division we find in the T'’ractatus Cois- 
linianus, which opens with a dual classification of all poetry as 
either dpipyros or pupyt[ex]y, dividing the latter into 76 dzay- 
yeArudy (epic) and 76 Spayatixdy xai mpaxtixdv.*® Into this scheme 
Horace’s will fit neatly and without residue. And it is not likely 
that this is an accident. 
Craic La 
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“1 Kayser, op. cit., p. 17. 

‘2This is suggested, of course, as much by Aristotle’s words as by 
Horace’s; to this problem of the Aristotelian theory I intend to return 
in another study. 

“8 The full text is in Kaibel, Com. gr. frag., p. 50, and in Kayser, 
op. cit., p. 6. Kaibel’s argument (Prolegomena . kwu., pp. 63-65) that 
the division called dulunros represents prose, is quite unacceptable; the 
best analytic account of what is included in this division is that of 


Immisch, loc. cit. 


‘ 


GNOMONICA IN AULUS GELLIUS. 


In discussing the curriculum of the Pythagoreans, Aulus 
Gellius states (1, 9, 6) that students of the second grade were 
called pa@npatixoi, ab his scilicet artibus, quas iam discere atque 
meditart tnceptaverant: quoniam geometriam, gnomonicam,' 
musicam, ceterasque item disciplinas altiores pabypata veteres 
Graect appellabant. The latest editor of Book I of the Noctes 
Atticae,? in a note on gnomonicam in our passage, explains at 
some length the nature of the science of the sun-dial, and con- 
cludes, “ Inasmuch as it involved considerable astronomical and 
mathematical knowledge as well as practical skill, it is not sur- 
prising to find it mentioned here as a special science side by side 
with music and geometry.” On the contrary, it is just because 
gnomonica is so special a science that it seems to me most sur- 
prising to find it mentioned between, and apparently on a par 
with, the major Greek mathematical studies of geometry and 
music. It is the purpose of this note first to show that the 
inclusion of gnomonica is very strange, and then to suggest a 
possible explanation for its mention. 

Which were the disciplinae altiores to which the veteres Graect 


gave the name of pa@jyara? In the strict sense of the word, 
of course, any subject of instruction might be called pd@nya, but 
Gellius is evidently using the word in the technical sense from 
which our own use of “ mathematics” is derived. Though this 
special use of pa@yuara and pabyyarixds did not become current 
until Aristotle’s time,* it was among the Pythagoreans them- 


* According to the edition of C. Hosius (Leipzig, Teubner, 1903), p. 
59, the codex Busilidanus, a much-interpolated MS (see ibid., pp. x-xii), 
here reads geometriam, gnomonicam, astrologiam, musicam. The read- 
ing astrologiam is obviously an instance of interpolation; its insertion 
here seems to have been intended to bring our passage into greater 
conformity with the mediaeval mathematical Quadrivium, comprising 
arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy: see M. Cantor, Vurlesungen 
tiber Geschichte der Mathematik (Leipzig, Teubner, 1907), I, pp. 578, 
823. 

*H. M. Hornsby, A. Gellit Noctium Atticarum Liber I (Dublin, Hodges 
Figgis and Co., 1936), pp. 115-116. 

*Cantor, op. cit., I, pp. 216-217; Sir Thomas Heath, A History of 
Greek Mathematics (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1921), I, p. 10. 
See Heath’s entire section (pp. 10-18) on “Meaning and classification 
of mathematics,” to which I am greatly indebted. 
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selves, those pioneers in mathematical investigation, that it ap- 
parently originated.* Tradition is unanimous in ascribing to 
the Pythagoreans a list of four pafqjpara: geometry, arithmetic, 
astronomy, and music; in making this division, they were proba- 
bly influenced by their well-known veneration for the number 
four. The list as I have given it appears in a fragment of the 
Pythagorean Archytas,® of the fourth century B. C., and is con- 
firmed by citations in Proclus,’ and in the Theologumena Arith- 
meticae attributed to Iamblichus.* It is doubtless because of the 
commanding position of the Pythagoreans in the field of mathe. 
matics that their quadripartite division became canonical.° 

In Plato’s nearest approach to the use of pafjyara in the 
technical sense, he lists three studies: arithmetic, geometry 
(plane and solid), and astronomy.’® In another passage, he 
repeats these, and adds the subject of music, with express men- 
tion of the Pythagoreans, and with what seems to be a reference 
to the very passage of Archytas cited above.’* 

Aristotle lists (plane) geometry, stereometry (or solid geome- 
try), arithmetic, and astronomy as the basic studies upon which 
optics, mechanics, harmonics, and phenomenology (7a ga:vdpeva) 
respectively depend.’* Now in another passage ** he calls optics, 
harmonics, and astronomy ** ra tov pabyudtov; that 
he is here using paOyyara in its technical sense is proved by the 


‘Heath, op. cit., p. 11. 

5See A. Delatte, Etudes sur la Littérature Pythagoricienne (Paris, 
Champion, 1915), pp. 249-268, on “La Tétractys Pythagoricienne.” 

°H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker (5th ed., Berlin, Weid- 
mann, 1934), I, p. 432, lines 6-7: epi yauerplas kal kal 
kai. . . wworxds. Astronomy is referred to by the term ogaipixd (see 
Heath, op. cit., pp. 11-12). 

7In Primum Euclidis Elementorum Librum Commentarii (ed. G. 
Friedlein, Leipzig, Teubner, 1873), p. 35, line 21—p. 36, line 3; p. 38, 
lines 1-2. 

®Theologumena Arithmeticae (ed. V. de Falco, Leipzig, Teubner, 
1922), p. 20, line 12—>p. 21, line 13 (Ast, p. 17), especially p. 21, lines 
7-10. 

® Cantor, op. cit, I, pp. 216-217. 

10 Laws 817 e; see Heath, op. cit., p. 10. 

11 Republic 525 a-531c¢, especially 530d; cf. Diels, op. cit., I, p. 482, 
line 8 and footnote. 

12 Posterior Analytics 78 b 35-39 (Bekker). 

18 Physics 194 a 7-8. 

14 Obviously dorpedoyla vavrixy is meant in 194 a8; see 78 b 40-79 al. 
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distinction which he draws in the same passage between the 
ypappn pvorxy and the ypappy It is to be noted that 
he omits music from his list of basic pa#qpara; later in the pas- 
sage first cited, however, he mentions dppowky 4 pabypatixy.*® 
In the main, therefore, both Plato and Aristotle follow the 
Pythagorean tradition. 

In a passage expressly devoted to the division of mathematics 
into its component parts, Proclus *’ first mentions the fourfold 
division of the Pythagoreans. After discussing this in detail, 
he goes on *® to say that there are those who divide mathematics 
differently ; he cites as the main proponent of this divergent view 
the mathematician Geminus, who is assigned to the first century 
B. C. at the earliest.® In the classification of Geminus, mathe- 
matics is first analyzed as follows: 


A. Branches concerned with non-sensibles (7a voyrd) 


1. Arithmetic 
2. Geometry 


B. Branches concerned with sensibles (ra aic@yrd) 


1. Mechanics 
2. Astronomy 
3. Optics 

4. Geodesy 
5. Canonics 
6. Logistics 


This is followed by a further division into subtopics, in the 
course of which yvwpovwxy appears as one of the three subdivisions 
of astronomy. This classification, which has been called the 
most elaborate found in the ancient authors,”° evidently did not 
meet with favor, for it was the Pythagorean fourfold division 
which survived to form the mediaeval Quadrivium.”* 

Three factors make it clear that, in our passage, Gellius fol- 
lows the older, Pythagorean tradition: (1) the use of the words 
veteres Graect, for, as we have seen, the classification of Geminus 
is a later development; (2) the mention of musica, which is not 
included in Geminus’ list; (3) the fact that our passage appears 


15194 a 10-12. i. 

17 Op. cit. (note 7, above), p. 35, line 17—p. 42, line 8. 

8 Tbid., p. 38, line 1—p. 42, line 8. 

1° Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddie, VII, 1027, line 56—1029, line 9. 
7° Heath, op. cit., p. 17. *1 Cantor, op. cit., I, pp. 578, 823. 
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in a chapter largely devoted to the Pythagoreans. Now gnomonica 
does not appear in the Pythagorean canon, nor is there any evi- 
dence that Pythagoras or his followers paid any particular 
attention to it; even Geminus lists it merely as a subtopic of the 
third order. Among the Romans, Vitruvius names gnomonice 
as one of the three subdivisions of architecture! ** Thus Gellius’ 
inclusion of gnomonica in the list of paOjyara between geometry 
and music, far from being “ not surprising,” ** is, in fact, ex- 
tremely peculiar. Especially is this so in view of his omission 
of arithmetic, that “elder sister of music,” as Proclus ** calls it. 
I believe that a single explanation may account both for the 
inclusion of the one and the omission of the other. 

The word gnomonica in the sense “ science of the sun-dial ” 5 
is of course derived from gnomon in its most usual meaning. 
But the word gnomon, in addition to being the common name 
for the sun-dial, is also a mathematical terminus technicus. 
The mathematical use of the word seems to have had the fol- 
lowing development: ** because the stylus of the sun-dial was 
perpendicular to its base, the term gnomon was used with refer- 
ence to a perpendicular; it was then applied to the carpenter’s 
square with which a perpendicular may be drawn, and then toa 
geometrical figure shaped like a carpenter’s square. Now it was 
observed that such a figure will result when a smaller square is 
cut out of the corner of a larger, as in Fig. 1, and, conversely, 
that if such a figure be applied to a square so that the arms be 
coextensive with the sides of the square, the area of the square 
is enlarged, but the shape is unchanged ?’ (this is plain if we 
regard the shaded portion of Fig. 1 as the original square, the 
unshaded portion as the added gnomon). Now if to a unit 
square there be successively added gnomones composed of 
3,5, 7,9... unit squares, the results will be successive squares 
of 4,9,16,25... units (Fig. 2). This provides a graphic 
illustration of the familiar formula 


22 Vitruvius, 1, 3, 1; cf. 9, 7 and 9, 8. 

28 See note 2, above. 

24 Op. cit. (note 7, above), p. 36, line 24. 

25 See Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, s. v. 

7° See Heath, op. cit., pp. 78-79; Cantor, op. cit., I, pp. 161-162. 
27 Cf. Aristotle, Categories 15 a 30-32. 
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expressing the summation of a series of consecutive odd integers 
starting with 1. Thus the term gnomon in the sense of a figure 
shaped like a carpenter’s square, or a number corresponding to 
such a figure,** plays a not unimportant réle in the theory of 
numbers. It was precisely in this sense that the word was 
current among the Pythagoreans! *° 

Here, then, we have, in my opinion, the clue to the solution 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


of our problem. That Gellius could misinterpret a Greek tech- 
nical term is demonstrated by his mistake in a neighboring pas- 
sage of the Noctes Atticae,®*° where his words feminas etiam 
tibicinas . . . habuit show how completely he misunderstood 
Herodotus’ words tod . . . yuvatxniov te Kai avdpyiov, “ to the 
music of the clarinet, both treble and bass.” ** In a compiler 
who is capable of such an egregious error, the failure to com- 
prehend the esoteric mathematical significance of a Greek word 


*°For the later, more strictly numerical development of the term 
gnomon, see the references cited in note 26, above; see also M. L. D’Ooge, 
Nicomachus of Gerasa, Introduction to Arithmetic (New York, Mac- 
millan, 1926), p. 197, note 3. 

7° Cantor, op. cit., I, p. 161, after defining gnomon as “das, was von 
einem Quadrat iibrig blieb, wenn aus dessen einer Ecke ein kleineres 
Quadrat herausgeschnitten wurde,” says, “ Diese Bedeutung des Wortes 
war bei den Pythagoréern gang und gebe.” As an unertriiglicher Beweis 
dafiir he cites a fragment of Philolaus (Diels, op. cit., I, p. 411, line 
18—p. 412, line 3). I have not been able to gain access to A. Boeckh, 
Philolaus des Pythagoreers Lehren, which he also cites; but see W. R. 
Newbold, Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, XIX (1906), pp. 177- 
199. 

*1 Herodotus, 1, 17. See the edition of H. Stein (5th ed., Berlin, 
Weidmann, 1883), pp. 21-22. I am indebted to J. H. Sleeman’s edition 
of Herodotus I (Cambridge, at the University Press, 1927), p. 160, for 
the notice of Gellius’ blunder. 
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familiar in its common meaning can surely occasion no surprise. 
The Greek source ** which Gellius is here condensing appar- 
ently took up the Pythagorean curriculum in some detail; the 
patjpara seem to have been discussed in the order given by 
Archytas: ** geometry, arithmetic, astronomy (o¢aipixy), and 
music. I believe that, reading rapidly, Gellius first made note 
of the subject geometry; that then, glancing through the section 
devoted to arithmetic, he was deceived by the mention, perhaps 
frequent,** of the gnomon (in the mathematical sense, of course), 
into believing that the subject which he knew as gnomonica was 
being discussed, and accordingly listed it to the exclusion of 
arithmetic. I believe that he then omitted to mention o¢daipixy, 
either because he did not recognize astronomy under that title, 
or because, having already mentioned gnomonica, he felt that 
further reference to a meteorological study was superfluous; 
that he concluded tite list with the familiar musica, and that 
finally, troubled by a sense of omission, he took refuge in the 
saving phrase ceterasque item disciplinas altiores. 

I admit that this hypothesis is somewhat far-fetched ; yet it 
seems to me to offer a satisfactory explanation of an otherwise 
inexplicable phenomenon, Gellius’ inclusion of gnomonica among 
the cardinal subjects of ancient mathematics. 
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82 The determination of this source is not essential for the immediate 
purposes of this note. I believe that L. Ruske, De A. Gellit . . . Fonti- 
bus Quaestiones (Glaciae, Schirmer, 1883), p. 50, is quite right in 
naming Calvisius Taurus as Gellius’ authority; I believe, however, that 
he should have listed 1, 9 not under those “quos Gellium praesentem 
ab illo accepisse in aperto est,” but rather among those “ quos ex libris 
a Tauro conscriptis desumptos esse ... a Gellio ipso ...minus... 
aperte significatur aut coniectura colligi potest” (ibid., p. 51). For 
Gellius’ habit of citing as an actual conversation with an author what 
he had really gleaned from that author’s writings, see Hosius in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Realencyclopddie, VII, 995, line 58-—996, line 10; cf. Praechter, 
ibid., V A, 59, lines 1-18. In Gellius 1, 9 the words haec eadem... cum 
dixisset (1, 9, 8), and the conclusion of the chapter (1, 9, 12), incline 
me to believe that Gellius is quoting, in part at least, from a written 
work of Taurus, rather than from a lecture or causerie; but my main 
hypothesis is perhaps tenable even if the latter view is held: the mistake 
would then be the result of a misunderstanding of part of Taurus’ 


lecture. 
88 See note 6, above. %4 Cf. Heath, op. cit., p. 77, pp. 79-84. 
p pp 


CICERO’S ACCURACY OF CHARACTERIZATION 
IN HIS DIALOGUES. 


Cicero’s requests in his letters for specific factual details neces- 
sary to the dialogues he was writing (Ad Att., XII, 20) and his 
criticism of Curio’s anachronism (Brutus, 218-219) indicate that 
he was careful to avoid anachronisms in his dialogues. Never- 
theless, convention among the Greeks and Romans did not pre- 
scribe accurate characterization of the interlocutors. Hence it 
has seemed desirable to examine the interlocutors in Cicero’s 
dialogues to see how far they represent the historical characters. 
We have selected the six dialogues that are most important for 
our purpose: the De Senectute, De Republica, and De Amicitia, 
which, as the dialogues with the earliest dramatic dates, afford 
the best opportunity of observing Cicero’s method and historical 
accuracy ; the De Oratore, a rhetorical dialogue placed in 91 B. C., 
the characters of which can be compared with Cicero’s criticisms 
of the orators in the Brutus; and the Brutus and Academica, 
dialogues in which the dramatic date coincides with the date of 
composition. 

In the De Republica Cicero uses a few archaic words and 
phrases (such as suaviloquens, breviloquentia, nuncupo, nectier, 
grates, sepse, and foedifragos Afros) to suggest the early dra- 
matic date of the dialogue, but he does not employ this method 
elsewhere. In all the dialogues, however, he is careful not only 
to give the correct setting but also to avoid anachronisms in the 
literary and historical references, using only those which men 
at the time of the dramatic date could have employed.* More- 


1Schmekel, Die Philosophie der mittleren Stoa, following Corrsen, 
pointed out Posidonius as Cicero’s source for the Somnium and the First 
Tusculan Disputation. R. M. Jones, “ Posidonius and Cicero’s Tusculan 
Disputations, I, 17-81,” in Cl. Phil., XVIII (1923), pp. 202 ff., and 
“Posidonius and Solar Eschatology,” in Ol. Phil., XXVII (1932), pp. 
113 ff., proved that Posidonius cannot be the source of either writing. 
That Plato was Cicero’s source for the views on the soul expressed in 
the Somnium is shown by R. Harder, “ Uber Ciceros Somnium Scipionis,” 
Schriften der Kénigsberger Gelehrten Gesellschaft, Geisteswissenschaft- 
liche Klasse, VI (1929), Heft 3, pp. 115-151. For a partial summary 
see Rieth, Grundbegriffe der stoichen Ethik, p. 169. The point is that 
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over, there are references in the De Republica and De Amicitia, 
especially those about the Gracchi, that show the unsettled con- 
dition of the state at the time that the discussions are supposed 
to have occurred, and in the De Oratore references to events in 
91 B. C. reflect the feelings of characters of that time.’ 

Cicero’s dialogues can also be trusted for the biographical de- 
tails of the characters. For example, Cato’s career in the De 
Senectute seems accurate; likewise, Scipio’s in the De Republica 
and Laelius’ in the De Amicitia. The accounts of the speeches 
which Crassus and Antonius are said in the De Oratore to have 
delivered can be accepted. Even in comparatively unimportant 
details Cicero shows, in every dialogue, an attempt to give a 
realistic characterization, although this attempt is least evident 
in the Academica. The minor characters, as in the De Republica 
and the De Oratore, seem reasonably accurate. It is his inter- 
pretation of the major characters that we must examine more 
closely. 


The De Senectute has the dramatic date of 150 B. C., the De 
Republica and the De Amicitia 129 B. C. In the De Senectute 
Cato, Scipio Aemilianus, and Laelius are the interlocutors; in 


the De Republica Scipio, Laelius, and other members of the 
Scipionic circle; in the De Amicitia Laelius and his two sons- 
in-law. Since the characters of these dialogues are so interre- 
lated, it has seemed advisable to examine them together. 
Cicero’s express statement that he had chosen Cato in the De 
Senectute because he was the most suitable character to discuss 
old age (De Am., 4) indicates that Cicero tried, in some meas- 
ure, to give accurate characterization. There is no doubt that the 
historical Cato felt the same admiration for Fabius Maximus 
that the Cato of the dialogue expresses (De Sen., 10-12, 61), 
for Cato would have approved of Fabius’ conservatism, opposi- 
tion to Scipio Africanus, and support of the Cincian law.* Nor 
is it probable that the Cato of history would have hesitated to 


Cicero, in attributing to men in 150 B. C. and 129 B. C. views of the 
soul that came from Plato and not from Posidonius, is not guilty of 
anachronism. 

2 See De Rep., I, 14, 31, 71; II, 67; De Am., 37, 41, 77; De Or., I, 26-27, 
29, 164; II, 2, 12; III, 1-6. 

* Plutarch, Fab. Maw., 4, 3-5; Livy, XXVIII, 40-44; XXIX, 19; Plu- 
tarch, Fab. Maw., 24-27; cf. De Sen., 10-12. 
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criticize Terentius Varro (De Sen., 75), who had opposed Fabius 
Maximus, for Cato, although a plebeian, was not a democrat.* 
Cato was probably a friend of Aemilius Paullus (De Sen., 77 
and 83), many of whose actions and traits of character he would 
have admired.® Moreover, Paullus’ connections,® as well as what 
is known of his views, make it probable that he was an inde- 
pendent man‘ on good terms with members of both political 
groups. Cicero is at fault, however, in attributing to Cato 
admiration for Scipio Africanus (De Sen., 13, 19, 61, 82), for 
their enmity dated from the time of the Second Punic War; 
and later, after Cato had had charges brought against various 
representatives of the Scipionic group,*® Cato and his policies 
caused Scipio and his policies to be discredited. It is also im- 
probable that the elder Laelius, of the Scipionic group, was a 
friend of Cato, as Cicero represents (De Sen., 77% and 83). The 
friendship of Scipio Aemilianus with Cato, however (De Sen. 
and De Rep., II, 1), should be accepted as genuine. Scipio 
Aemilianus was the son of Aemilius Paullus adopted into the 
house of the Scipios. It is natural that he, an Aemilius by 
birth and early training, on whom the influence of his father 
must have been great, should have considered Cato rather as a 
man on good terms with his own father and the father-in-law 
of his sister than as a foe of his adoptive grandfather, whom he 
had never seen. When the question of the Achaeans was being 
discussed in 150 B. C., it was Cato to whom Scipio Aemilianus 
went for, and from whom he received aid (Plutarch, Cato Mawr, 
9,2). This incident reveals the friendliness that must have 
existed between them. 

From other sources ® we know that Cato had a pride in his 
virtues that developed into boastfulness, and Cicero (De Sen., 82) 


*T. Frank, “ Rome,” in Cambridge Ancient History, VIII, p. 369. 

5 Livy, XXXVIII, 44; XLIV, 34; XLV, 37; Livy, EZp., 46; Polybius, 
XVIII, 35, 4-6; XXXI, 22; Plutarch, Aemil. Paul., 4; 28, 6; 38, 2. 

° Paullus’ sister Aemilia married Scipio Africanus, whose son adopted 
Paullus’ son Scipio Aemilianus. Another son was adopted into the house 
of Fabius Maximus, who had opposed Scipio, while Cato’s son married 
one of Scipio’s daughters. Cf. Plutarch, Aemil. Paul., passim. 

*T. Frank, loc. cit., p. 365. The Aemilii were independent. 

*R. M. Haywood, Studies on Scipio Africanus, pp. 102-105. 

*Livy, XXXIX, 40, 10-11; Malcovati, Oratorum Romanorum Frag- 
menta, I, pp. 197-199 (Cato, 171-173), pp. 170-171 (Cato, 69-73). 
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is careful to make him confess this fault. Likewise the words 
which Cicero attributes to him in disapproval of sensual pleas- 
ure (De Sen., 42-44) are in character.2° However, it is doubtful 
that Cato would have concerned himself enough with pleasure 
to discuss it favorably and at such length as Cicero makes the 
interlocutor do (De Sen., 46-66). That Cato wrote the De Agri 
Cultura, of course, implies that he enjoyed the life of a farmer, 
as the character in the dialogue claims to do (De Sen., 51-56), 
and Cato, like all Romans, would have taken pleasure in a politi- 
cal career successfully completed (De Sen., 61-64). Cato’s prac- 
tical character, which we see in his De Agri Cultura, in his 
speech for the Rhodians, and in his lack of sympathy for Galba’s 
appeal, is brought out by Cicero in the dialogue through Cato’s 
practical interpretation of a myth (De Sen., 5) and through his 
censure of others for their inconstantia (De Sen., 4). Cato’s 
harshness, however, Cicero fails to bring out. Since Cato was 
active in old age, speaking in the senate and writing,’ Cicero 
has appropriately related Cato’s activity at the time of the dia- 
logue (De Sen., 32 and 38). The references in the De Senectute 
to Cato’s De Agri Cultura (De Sen., 54), Origines (De Sen., 75 
and 83), and orations (De Sen., 28 and 38) are all in character. 

That Cato knew Greek is not proved by the parallels cited 
by Plutarch (Cato Maior, 8 and 24), who, to judge by the paral- 
lels he drew in the Moralia and Lives, would fancy that he saw 
influence where only slight similarity existed. Nor is a knowl- 
edge of Greek proved by Plutarch’s statement that Cato used 
Greek models (Cato Mator, 2), because Cato himself, the father 
of Roman rhetoric, wrote Rem tene, verba sequentur; 7? and the 
De Agri Cultura, the only extant work of Cato except the frag- 
ments, certainly shows no Greek learning. Cato’s references to 
the Odyssey (Plutarch, Cato Maior, 9 and 27) do not prove a 
knowledge of Greek in the original, for they could have come 
from Livius Andronicus’ translation. Many ancient writers 


10 Cf. Malcovati, op. cit., I, p. 188 (Cato, 149); Peter, Historicorum 
Romanorum Reliquiae, I, p. 90 (Cato, 119); Jordan, M. Catonis praeter 
Librum de Re Rustica Quae Extant, p. 83, Carmen de Moribus, 2. 

11 Schanz-Hosius, Geschichte der rémischen Literatur, I, pp. 186 ff. 

12 Jordan, op. cit., p. 80, 15. 

18 Cicero, De Sen., 3 and 26; Nepos, Cato, 3; Plutarch, Cato Maior, 2; 
Quintilian, XII, 11, 23; Valerius Maximus, VIII, 7, 1. 
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state that Cato learned Greek literature first in old age, while 
Aurelius Victor (Vir. Ill., 47) said that he learned Greek in 
Sardinia under Ennius, and Plutarch (Cato Maior, 12) said that 
Cato could have spoken to the Athenians in 191 B. C. without 
an interpreter. These accounts are not, however, mutually ex- 
clusive. Cato, like many of our diplomats, might have accquired 
a speaking knowledge of the language for official use and yet 
not have read the literature until late in life. Cato had several 
opportunities for acquiring a speaking knowledge of Greek: he 
was quaestor in 204 B. C. in Sicily; he brought Ennius from 
Sardinia to Rome; in 191-190 B. C. he was in Greece, fighting 
and traveling, for fourteen months.** His own words prove that 
he spent much time at Athens and learned much about the 
Greeks when he was there.*® The probability, then, is that Cato 
could have expressed himself in Greek by 190 B. C. The belief 
that he studied Greek in old age arose from his reading of the 
historians (who had written in Greek) for his Origines, the 
latter part of which was written in his old age. 

There is proof, however, that Cato’s reading of history written 
in Greek did not mean a change in his attitude to the Greeks. 
The harshness of the senatorial order to the Greek states when 
Cato was in control at Rome indicates his attitude to the Greeks 
before he had read much Greek.*® That these measures reflect 
Cato’s own opinion is shown by the similarity of their tone to 
quotations from Cato, in one of which he voiced his strong dis- 
approval of a thorough mastery of Greek literature.*7 His op- 
position to the Athenian philosophers who came to Rome in 155 
B.C. (Plutarch, Cato Maior, 22) and his contemptuous words 
about the Greeks (Plutarch, Cato Maior, 9) in 150 B. C., the 
year before he died and the dramatic date of the dialogue, show 
that Cato’s attitude to the Greeks did not change in old age. 

Of course, the historical Cato might have used some Greek 
references either without first-hand knowledge of them, or such 
as he had gained from reading Greek historians for his Ori- 


14 Nepos, Cato, 1, 4; Livy, XXXVI, 3, 14; 20,1; 21, 2; 30,5; XX XVII, 
4&1, 

*® Jordan, op. cit., p. 77, 1. 

1¢T, Frank, loc. cit., p. 370. Cf. Polybius, XXII, and XXIII, passim. 


7 Jordan, op. cit., p. 77, 1. 
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gines."® Such references may be in character. Certain views are 
also expressed in the dialogue *® which may be paralleled by Stoic 
tenets,”° but this similarity does not denote influence. Cato, 
with his shrewd common sense and his emphasis on morality, 
could have thought out these opinions without the aid of profes- 
sional philosophers. However, all those comments put into 
Cato’s mouth by Cicero which denote an enthusiasm for Greek 
literature and philosophy—and there are many of them **—are 
obviously inappropriate. In these instances Cicero is expressing 
his own views in the mouth of Cato. That Cicero did not merely 
misapprehend Cato is evident, because Cicero, a good historical 
critic in the use of sources,?* had read, before he wrote the dia- 
logue, one hundred and fifty of Cato’s orations (Brutus, 65) and 
apparently both the De Agri Cultura and the Origines. Chance 
references from Cicero’s works written earlier than the De 
Senectute show that this conclusion is correct.”® 


In one of his letters (Ad Quint. Fr. III, 5, 1-2) Cicero showed 
that the views expressed in the De Republica, especially in the 
two books he had thus far written, were his own by his willing- 
ness to change the date to his time and to assume the principal 


role himself. Cicero’s attitude to the politics of his day proves 
that this assumption is correct. He did not adhere entirely to 
the aristocracy, democracy, or tyranny ; ** his political ideal was 
the union of all three elements in a concordia ordinum such as 
he had attained in 62 B.C. It is also evident that the view 
expressed in Book III, that law is natural and that a state 
cannot exist without justice (De Rep., III, 33-41), although 


18 See De Sen., 8, 13, 20, 21, 22, 26, 27, 47, 50, 63, 72, 73. 

19 See De Sen., 5, 71, 72, 4, 9, 72. 

20 Arnold, Roman Stoicism, pp. 282 and 292. 

21 See De Sen., 22-23, 24, 26, 31, 54, 59, 78. 

22 Cf. Cicero, De Rep., II, 28-29; Brutus, 72-73. 

23 From other works of Cicero, all antedating the De Senectute, we 
learn that Cato had many enemies (Verr., Actio Secunda, V, 180), that 
he preferred activity to tranquility (De Rep., I, 1), and that he had 
some acquaintance with Greek rather than Greek learning (De Or., 
III, 135; Acad., II, 5; De Rep., VI, 1). De Sen., 3 reads like an apology; 
cf. De Sen., 26 and 38. 

24 Fowler, Social Life at Rome, pp. 99-101; Ad Fam., VII, 3, 5; 30; 
XV, 12; Ad Att., XIII, 37, 2; XIV, 9, 2; 14, 2. 
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accepted from Plato, is Cicero’s own, since in the De Legibus 
similar opinions are voiced by Cicero himself.2° Furthermore, 
Cicero’s conception of the rector accorded with his preference 
for the mixed constitution.*® His appeal was not, therefore, to 
Pompey to establish a principate,”’ but to all patriots to return 
to the principles of justice exemplified in the old Roman consti- 
tution. 

There is an entirely different aspect of this matter, however. 
In the dialogue Scipio is represented as a statesman well qualified 
to discuss the state because of his ancestry, his suitability for 
administration in an ideal state, and his own experience in state- 
craft (De Rep., I, 34, 87, 71). The historical Scipio was illus- 
trious in ancestry, both by birth and by adoption. His grand- 
father was Aemilius Paullus the Elder, the Roman consul killed 
at Cannae; his father, of the same name, conquered Perseus at 
Pydna; his adoptive grandfather was Scipio Africanus, con- 
queror of Hannibal. From his ancestry Scipio acquired a re- 
spect for law and a feeling for government. Although Polybius 
(XXXI, 23-30) may exaggerate his virtues, still there is no 
doubt that he was very highly esteemed. His service as consul 
and censor, the choice of him by the allies to defend their rights, 
and his speech contra legem iwudiciariam Tt. Gracchi (Appian, 
B. C., I, 19) all show that he had had experience in statecraft. 

It is reasonable, then, to think that Scipio had discussed with 
Polybius and Panaetius the best form of government, as Cicero 
says (De Rep., I, 34). In these discussions Panaetius would 
contribute the philosophical notions, Polybius his own experi- 
ences and observations, and Scipio the historical development of 
the Roman state. Although the Romans had evolved the mixed 
form of government long praised by Greek theorists, they had 
done this unconsciously. Theories of government were unknown 
to Scipio, as to other Romans, until they were taught by Greeks 
like Polybius and Panaetius. It seems that these men intro- 
duced the theories of Plato and Dicaearchus to Scipio, influenc- 
ing him in philosophical matters and telling him that the Ro- 


2° Sprey, De M. Tullii Oiceronis Politica Doctrina, p. 26. 

2° Sprey, op. cit., pp. 176, 200, 223; W. W. How, “ Cicero’s Ideal in 
His De Ke Publica,” in J. R. 8., XX (1930), pp. 40-41. 

*7 Eduard Meyer, Caesars Monarchie und das Principat des Pompeius, 
pp. 176-191. 
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man constitution applied the theories of Greek philosophers, 
There is some basis, therefore, for the views that Cicero attribu- 
ted to Scipio. 

So far as one can tell, Scipio in practice tried to steer a mid- 
dle course.?® He did not join the ultra-conservative aristocrats; 
yet as head of the senate at the time of his death he would have 
certain aristocratic inclinations. Although he opposed the 
Gracchan revolutionists, he had twice been elected consul and 
once censor, mainly by the support of the people. Naturally 
Scipio, in common with other Romans, hated the name of king, 
History shows, therefore, that Scipio was a moderate, who in 
practice did not approve of aristocracy, democracy, or monarchy 
wm toto, but rather of a mixed form, as Cicero made him say 
(De Rep., I, 69-70). 

It is possible, moreover, that the views of the importance of 
justice and natural law were also those of Scipio and Laelius, 
This does not mean that Scipio or Laelius originated the defini- 
tions, for nothing that.is known of them would lead one to be- 
lieve that they made any original contribution to philosophy. 
It does mean, however, that Scipio and Laelius could, and prob- 
ably did, accept philosophical views which others had formulated 
if those views agreed with their principles. The personal integ- 
rity of Scipio and Laelius would lead one to think that they 
accepted the opinions that Cicero attributed to them.*° 

It is also not unreasonable to suppose that Scipio Aemilianus, 
had he lived, would have held some unofficial position of leader- 
ship at Rome such as Cicero’s rector. At the time of his death 
Scipio, as princeps senatus and as representative of the allies, 
was growing into a position of importance such as his adoptive 
grandfather, Scipio Africanus, had had after the Second Punic 
War and Cato the Censor and Aemilius Lepidus at a somewhat 
later date. Although Scipio as a moderate conservative might 
have assumed an unofficial position of this sort, it is improbable 
that Scipio had thought this out. In attributing such definite 


28 Miinzer, “ Cornelius 335,” in R.-H., IV, 1457; Appian, B. C., I, 19. 
2° Tf it is true that Panaetius is Cicero’s source, it is natural to think 
that Scipio and Laelius would accept the philosophical view expressed 
by their friend when it agreed with their principles. Cf. Sprey, op. cit., 
pp. 37 and 54; Capelle, “Griechische Ethik und rémischer Imperialis- 
mus,” in Klio, Beitrige zur alten Geschichte, XXV (1932), pp. 91 and 94. 
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ideas about the rector to Scipio, Cicero is stretching a point. 
The term rector does not seem to have been used in this sense 
until Cicero employed it.*° 


Other sources ** show that references in the De Amicitia to 
Laelius’ sapientia (6-8, 15) are well founded. Sapiens, if we 
judge from the word doctrina that is used in defining it (De Am., 
6), refers to the combination of Greek and Roman culture char- 
acteristic of the Scipionic circle. It may be noteworthy that in 
the De Republica (III, 5) Cicero, presumably in his own person, 
states that Laelius possessed Greek learning, whereas in the De 
Amicitia this is only inferred from the use of the word doctrina. 
Elsewhere (De Or., II, 154-155; De Fin., II, 24) one learns 
of Laelius’ interest in the Athenian philosophers who came to 
Rome in 155 B. C., especially the Stoic Diogenes, and his en- 
thusiasm for Panaetius and Polybius. Nevertheless, there is no 
reference in the De Amicitia to Diogenes, Panaetius, or Polybius. 
Comparatively few references to Greek literature occur in the 
dialogue. Some of them (De Am., 7, 42, 59) do not indicate 
a knowledge of Greek in the original, for they might have come 
to a Roman through oral reports. Others (De Am., 24, 87-88) 
are expressed in indefinite terms, the purpose of which seems 
to have been to feign ignorance of, or indifference to, Greek 
literature and philosophy. Yet the historical Laelius had with 
him openly the most learned men of Greece (De Or., II, 154). 

In the De Amicitia Laelius has expressed the attitude of the 
typical Roman to the Epicureans (De Am., 32, 45, 46, 86), 
while other philosophical tenets attributed to him there agree 
with those held by the Stoics,** but they are not necessarily due 
to Stoic influence; they may reflect the character of the old 
Roman. Moreover, Laelius in the dialogue did not follow the 
Stoics in toto; he objected to the older Stoic views, which he 
interpreted and modified (De Am., 9, 10, 18, 21,48). Panaetius 
had also modified the older Stoic teachings.** In the character 


8° Sprey, op. cit., p. 208. 

81 Marx, ed. Lucilius, 1236; Malcovati, op. cit., II, p. 130 (C. Gracchus, 
17); De. Fin., II, 24; Tuse., IV, 5; Phil., XI, 17. 

82 De Am., 6, 9, 10, 17, 19, 20, 30, 65; Arnold, op. cit., pp. 281-282, 
291-292. 

88 Arnold, op. cit., p. 102; De Off., I, 18; III, 12. 
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of Laelius, then, one can see both the influence of the less rigid 
views of Panaetius and the traits of the old Roman character, 
which made Stoic philosophy more practical. 

Laelius is represented as expressing other opinions, besides 
philosophical ones, that are typical of the old Roman. He ad- 
mired the ideal Romans who were firm, stabiles, constantes, and 
graves (De Am., 8, 62, 64, 99, 100). He showed unswerving 
devotion to duty (De Am., 7 and 8). He was concerned over 
the condition of the state after his death (De Am., 43). He 
criticized professional philosophers (De Am., 17 and 18) and 
preferred Cato’s deeds to Socrates’ words (De Am., 10). Al- 
though it is probable that the historical Laelius had some of 
these qualities, the fact that they stamp him as a type rather 
than as an individual makes one dubious of accepting every 
detail as characteristic of him. 

Thus, in the matter of Greek learning, a contrast to the De 
Senectute is at once noticeable. In the De Senectute, dated in 
150 B. C., Cato, the known opponent of Greek culture, is rep- 
resented as versed in Greek literature and philosophy, while in 
the De Amicitia, which has the dramatic date of 129 B. C., there 
is no direct statement of Laelius’ interest in Greek learning, and 
the few references to Greek literature and philosophy are couched 
in indefinite terms. The De Amicitia, regarded by Cicero as 
a companion-piece to the De Senectute, was written immediately 
after it, probably, however, after the latter had been published.* 
Enough time probably elapsed between the writing of the two 
dialogues for Cicero to hear, and, if he wished, to profit by the 
criticism of his readers. He was peculiarly sensitive to the criti- 
cism of his writings, as his constant misgivings about Varro’s 
reaction to the Academica show. With these facts in mind, I 
offer the following suggestion: that some readers of the De 
Senectute whose opinion Cicero valued made the criticism that 
he had attributed Greek learning to Cato and that, to avoid 
similar criticism in the De Amicitia, which he was then writing, 
he made Laelius refer but seldom to Greek literature and phi- 
losophy, feign an ignorance of Greek learning, and avoid all 
mention of Diogenes and Panaetius. 


84 Schanz-Hosius, op. cit., I, pp. 518 ff. 
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Next to these dialogues in dramatic date is the De Oratore, 
placed in 91 B. C., with Antonius, Crassus, Cotta, Sulpicius, 
Scaevola, Catulus, and Caesar Strabo as interlocutors. Cicero’s 
admission in the preface to the dialogue (De Or., I, 4), that he 
does not remember the details of the conversation he is about to 
relate, serves the double purpose of preventing the dialogue from 
seeming purely fictitious and of allowing him freedom to depart 
from history in some respects. Moreover, in the statement of his 
purpose in writing many of his dialogues, including the De 
Oratore (De Div., II, 1 and 4), Cicero implies that the views 
expressed in the De Oratore represent, in large measure, his 
own.*® Since in the Brutus Cicero expressed his own critical 
judgment of the various Roman orators, it is evident that, as 
a historical source, it is more dependable than the De Oratore, 
and can be used to check the correctness of Cicero’s portrayal of 
the characters in the De Oratore. 

The main characters, to whom we are limiting this discussion, 
are Antonius and Crassus. Both in the De Oratore (II, 216; 
III, 16; cf. De Or., I, 95, 122; II, 89; III, 189, and De Or., I, 
263; II, 124, 185-188, 365; III, 32) and in the Brutus (138, 
148, 186, 296) they are represented as the foremost orators of 
the time. 

The historical Antonius, according to specific assertions in 
the Brutus (214), was not trained in the arts, knew no poet, 
had read no orator, and had no knowledge of history or law. 
Cicero’s representation of Antonius in Book I of the De Oratore 
agrees In many respects with this account. In that book An- 
tonius shows a lack of interest in Greek culture (De Or., I, 91), 
confesses that he never studied law (De Or., I, 248), and agrees 
that he never learned the arts (De Or., I, 91); he also opposes 
Crassus’ view that wide learning should be required of an orator 
(De Or., I, 80 and 81), holding that a knowledge of philosophy 
(De Or., I, 219), law (De Or., I, 234-241), and history (De Or., 
I, 256) is unnecessary. All these views are consistent with the 
real Antonius. There is a strong contrast to this attitude in 


*5 See also De Or., III, 16. For a further discussion see Van Vessem, 
De M. Tulli Ciceronis De Oratore Libris, pp. 10-12, 18, 24, 30-66; Van 
Vessem points out that the De Oratore expresses Cicero’s view, but he 
does not emphasize the historical background of the dialogue nor does 
he examine the views which the interlocutors might have held with 
probability. 
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Book II, in which Antonius is portrayed with a knowledge of, 
and appreciation for, Greek writers, especially orators and his- 
torians (De Or., II, 55-58, 59, 60, 61, 93-95, 160). Cicero’s 
arguments to refute the charge that Antonius was unlearned are 
weak ** and are contradicted by a specific statement in the 
Brutus (214). 

There are in the De Oratore certain suggestions of Antonius’ 
oratorical style, such as natural ability (De Or., I, 172; II, 126), 
force in speaking (De Or., II, 124), and skill in the arrange- 
ment of arguments (De Or., II, 179), which are borne out by 
statements in the Brutus (140, 203, 214, 139). The latter dia- 
logue also shows that Antonius used idiomatic diction, empha- 
sized the practical, was skilled in delivery, and aroused the 
emotions of his audience, as does the character in the De Oratore 
(De Or., III, 51, 32; II, 128-129, 189, 206; cf. Brutus, 140, 
215, 144). One would expect of him, whose main characteristic 
was common sense, the various practical observations attributed 
to him (De Or., I, 126; II, 30-32, 89-98, 99, 104, 131). It is 
also appropriate that Antonius, whose speeches showed inventio, 
compositio, and memoria (Brutus, 139), should in the De Ora- 
tore discuss these three subjects.** However, those parts of the 
discussion which are rather technical in nature and similar to 
views in Cicero’s Topica which were taken from Aristotle are 
not in character for this practical speaker, who had no scholastic 
training. 

Compared with Antonius, Crassus had wide learning. He 
associated with a group of literary men that included Coelius 
Antipater, Archias, and probably certain philosophers,** and 
was instructed in philosophy, history, and law (Brutus, 161), 
being particularly skilled in the latter (Brutus, 143 and 145). 
In the De Oratore also Crassus is credited with wide learning, 
which included humanitas and doctrina (De Or., I, 27, 105-106 ; 


86 Several interlocutors note the change in attitude (De Or., II, 40, 59, 
126, 365). The contention that Antonius gave himself to the most 
learned men of Athens (De Or., II, 3) is no proof that Antonius was 
cultured, for Antonius, according to the words attributed to him, stayed 
at Athens for only several days (De Or., I, 82). 

87 Wilkins, ed. De Oratore, p. 17. 

88 Cf. Brutus, 102; Pro Archia, 6; De Or., I, 104; III, 78. Hiipke, 
“ Licinius 55,” in R.-H., XIII*, 264, and Malcovati, op. cit., II, pp. 76-77, 
accept the statements in De Oratore. 
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II, 126; III, 82), the knowledge he prescribed for the orator 
(De Or., I, 262; III, 90), and an acquaintance with Greek 
philosophy (De Or., I, 4%; III, 21, 56, 59-73, 109-110, 122), | 
history (De Or., III, 56 and 59), Greek orators (De Or., III, 
28, 35-36, 73), Greek literature (De Or., III, 27, 57, 69), Roman 
poetry and oratory (De Or., III, 27-34), and law (De Or., I, 40, 
101, 234; II, 143). Although Cicero’s representation of Crassus’ 
learning has a basis of fact, yet he doubtless overstresses this 
trait in order to have full justice done to some of his own fa- 
vorite points. 

In the De Oratore characteristics of Crassus’ oratory are given 
which are also stated or implied in the Brutus: his choice of 
words and of ornamenta dicendi, his ability to arouse the emo- 
tions of his audience, his lack of redundance, wealth of illustra- 
tion, wit, and humor (cf. De Or., II, 122; ITI, 33; IT, 188, 326; 
III, 82; II, 217-290; Brutus, 158, 140, 215, 198, 143-144, 164). 
One would expect Crassus, who had wide general knowledge, to 
require of the orator a knowledge of literature, history, law, and 
philosophy (De Or., I, 67, 71, 158-159, 166-184, 201-203; III, 
54, 71, 77). It is appropriate that Crassus should have been 
chosen to treat the subjects of style: choice of words (De Or., 
III, 38-42), ornate dicendi (De Or., III, 97%, 208), adaptation of 
speech to circumstances (De Or., III, 209-213), and delivery 
(De Or., III, 214-227), since they were characteristics of his 
oratory. It does not follow, however, that all the precepts given 
by the interlocutor are appropriate to the historical Crassus. 
Crassus may have had a general conception of ornate dicendi 
such as he sets forth in the dialogue (De Or., III, 97-148), but 
it is improbable that he had as many definite rules for choosing 
words, arranging combinations of words, producing rhythmic 
prose, and employing figures of speech and thought as Cicero 
makes him discuss. The absence of all these details from the 
discussion of Crassus’ oratory in the Brutus, except for the single 
statement that his speech was perornatus (Brutus, 158), is sig- 
nificant. The fact that the details and divisions of the subject 
are the same in the De Oratore, where Crassus is speaking (III, 
149-170), and in the Orator, where Cicero is speaking in his 
own person,**® makes it doubtful, at least, that they represent the 


®° For further details cf. De Or., III, 169 = Or., 94; De Or., III, 170 
= Or., 92; De Or., III, 171 = Or., 150. 
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views of Crassus. Almost every statement on the subject of 
rhythmic prose attributed to Crassus in the De Oratore can 
be paralleled by similar statements from the Orator,*° where 
Cicero attempts to analyze his own prose rhythms.** Such 
similarity in highly technical matters makes it certain that 
Cicero is in both dialogues expressing his own views. Moreover, 
Crassus’ speeches “give no certain illustration of the prose 
rhythms that Cicero liked to find in a ‘ mature’ style.” *? The 
rules in the De Oratore are meant to apply to periodic sentences 
such as Cicero wrote (De Or., III, 174), whereas Crassus seems 
to have preferred short sentences.** Likewise, a comparison of 
figures of thought and of speech in the De Oratore (III, 202-205; 
206-208) and the Orator (135; 137-138) ** shows that Cicero 
is in the De Oratore expressing his own opinion rather than that 
of Crassus. 


Cicero’s Brutus, written early in 46 B. C.,*° in which Brutus, 
Atticus, and Cicero are the interlocutors, represents a conversa- 
tion on the Roman orators. The dramatic date is approximately 
the same as the date of composition, since the conversation is 


supposed to have occurred before Brutus’ departure for Cisal- 


“0 In both dialogues it is said that clausulae should have rhythm (De 
Or., III, 173 = Or., 228), that eloquence should have modulation of the 
voice and periodic arrangement of words (De Or., III, 174 = Or., 178), 
that the oration should have rhythm but not verse, which is faulty in an 
oration (De Or., III, 175 = Or., 172) ; in both Aristotle’s rules are quoted 
(De Or., III, 182 = Or., 189; De Or., III, 183 = Or., 214) ; in both the 
rule is given that an oration should be of the right form and length (De 
Or., III, 190 = Or., 198), that clawsulae should be varied (De Or., III, 
192 = Or., 213), that there should not be an appearance of too studied 
industry (De Or., III, 193 =Or., 219), and that the ear is the final 
judge (De Or., III, 185 = Or., 58). 

“1 Zielinski, Das Clauselgesetz in Ciceros Reden, has shown that 
Cicero’s analysis does not fit his clausulae. Cicero was not a student 
of style, but a producer of style. It has been suggested that the analysis 
which Cicero gives in the Orator, based on Aristotle, was made by 
Tyrannio. Cf. Ad Att., XII, 2, 2; 6, 2-3. 

“27. Frank, Life and Literature in the Roman Republic, pp. 150-152. 

‘8 Wilkins, ed. De Oratore, p. 13. 

“4 Bauerschmidt, Hrgebnisse einer Vergleichung zwischen Ciceros 
Schriften De Oratore und Orator, pp. 39-43. 

*5 Schanz-Hosius, op. cit., I, pp. 464-465. 
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pine Gaul, to which Caesar had appointed him about the end 
of 47 B. C.* 

Cicero has painted the background of the Brutus in dark 
colors. Repeatedly (Brutus, 6, 7,10, 24, 324, 328, 330) he mourns 
the loss of freedom of speech, which had been practically crushed 
by the Lex Pompewa of 52 B. C., the Civil War of Caesar and 
Pompey, and Caesar’s victory. His correspondence at the time 
that the Brutus was being written shows that this was Cicero’s 
own attitude. Compared with the letters of the previous year,** 
these letters are more cheerful in tone, but this change is due 
primarily to the lightening of Cicero’s domestic burdens. There 
are indications that Cicero was often anxious (Ad Fam., IX, 1, 
1; 3,1; 2, 2; 5, 2; VII, 3,1), and he certainly felt more com- 
fortable with former Pompeians than with the new Caesarian 
party. During this period Cicero could not speak in the forum 
or senate (Ad Fam., IX, 2, 5). 

The Brutus was meant primarily for Marcus Junius Brutus, 
as its title, the frequent occurrence of his name in the vocative, 
and Cicero’s often expressed concern for Brutus (Brutus, 21-22, 
329, 332) signify. There are frequent and emphatic references 
to Brutus’ ancestry (Brutus, 53, 107, 109, 119, 130, 211, 222, 
331); perhaps Cicero hoped that the descendant of Junius 
Brutus and Servilius Ahala would respond to that appeal, es- 
pecially since there was a rumor that Brutus was not descended 
from the Brutus who had expelled the Tarquins (Plutarch, 
Brutus, 1, 4-5; 5, 2). Cicero goes even further; he makes 
Brutus complain of the silence of eloquence, of the lack of 
Sulpicius’ counsel and Cicero’s voice, and of the death of many 
excellent men slain in the Civil War (Brutus, 23, 157, 266). 

Let us review Brutus’ political relations in order to understand 
his attitude to the words addressed to him and the remarks 
attributed to him by Cicero. Although in the Civil War Brutus 
had joined Pompey, he did not resist Caesar after Pharsalus 
and even worked with Caesar for several months in the East.** 
Before Caesar left for the African campaign late in 47 B. C. 
(Plutarch, Brutus, 6, 6), he appointed Brutus over Cisalpine 


46 Gelzer, “Junius 53,” in R.-H#., X, 983. 

‘7 Tyrrell and Purser, The Correspondence of Cicero, IV, 2nd ed., 
XLVI-LV. 

“8 Gelzer, loc. cit., 981-982. 
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Gaul for the next year. It is unnecessary to assume that Caesar’s 
attitude to Brutus came from his regard for Servilia (Plutarch, 
Brutus, 5, 1) ; such an “ explanation ” evidently arose in gossip 
and offers no real reason. Caesar’s attitude should not be attrib- 
uted to sincere generosity, since Caesar explicitly wrote that he 
adopted the policy of generosity to strengthen his position (Ad 
Alt., IX, %e, 1). Brutus’ acceptance of offices from Caesar 
should not be blamed, as Drumann *® thinks. In his letters in 
4” B. C., Cicero did not find fault with Brutus’ conduct, and in 
the Brutus there is no censure for what Brutus had done, only 
fear of what might develop. Evidence shows that Brutus was 
not at this time an out-and-out Caesarian.°° There is more truth 
in the opinion that Caesar recognized the importance of securing 
Brutus, not only because of his personal integrity but also be- 
cause of his position as the best representative, on both sides of 
his family, of the old Roman aristocracy.** The same reasons 
which later made the conspirators seek Brutus also made Caesar 
eager to enlist him in his ranks. In fact, after Pharsalus Caesar 
had few really respectable adherents. Most of the better men, 
from the standpoint of family tradition and individual merit, 
had been Pompeians: Cato, Scipio, Domitius Ahenobarbus, the 
two Marcelli, Cicero, Varro, and Brutus. Curio, Caelius Rufus, 
and Dolabella, who had followed Caesar, presented a strong 
contrast. 

However, Brutus would naturally feel that Cicero had ex- 
ceeded the limits of propriety in his frequent references to the 
“tyranny ” of Caesar, and he would certainly object to the la- 
mentations that Cicero attributed to him. The correspondence 
of Cicero with Brutus does not suggest that Brutus was at this 
time troubled over Caesar’s “tyranny.” On the contrary, it 
appears from a fragment of one of Cicero’s lost letters to Brutus 
(Quint., V, 10, 9) that Brutus had requested Cicero not to trans- 
fer to his Cato the political allusions of the Brutus.®*  Cicero’s 


4° Drumann-Groebe, Geschichte Roms, IV, p. 46. 

5° Purser, “ Marcus Brutus as Caesarian,” in Hermathena, IX, pp. 
369-384. 

51 Gelzer, loc. cit., 982; Boissier, Cicero and His Friends, pp. 306-307, 
who says the respectability of Brutus is felt even by historians of the 
Empire. 

52 Purser, loc. cit., pp. 375, citing Schmidt, Marcus Junius Brutus, 
p. 174, n. 4. 
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reason for doing violence to characterization is plain. Fearing 
that Brutus would become too friendly with Caesar, he hoped to 
turn Brutus from this course by assigning to him sentiments 
that he himself hoped Brutus would have. It is not fantastic 
to think that Cicero’s dialogue, although without immediate 
effect, made Brutus’ mind receptive to thoughts of conspiracy, 
to which his ancestry, his marriage to Cato’s daughter Porcia, 
and Caesar’s later acts led him. 

In the Brutus Cicero shows his opinion of the Atticists by 
insinuation, exaggeration, direct criticism of the Atticistic group, 
and specific criticism of Calidius and Calvus (Brutus, 63-69, 
89, 167, 276, 285, 289). He also makes Brutus agree in the 
criticism of the Atticists (Brutus, 157, and 292) and express 
approval of fullness of speech, such as Cicero employed (Brutus, 
249-251, 254, 279). In contrast to this, Cicero stated in a 
letter (Ad Att., XIV, 20, 3) that Brutus’ oratory showed less 
ardor than his own and insinuated by a pun that Brutus was in- 
clined to the Atticists. Tacitus (Dvzal., 18) cites letters of Brutus 
to Cicero to show that Brutus censured Cicero’s style, and, in 
contrast to Cicero, Brutus disapproved of Isocrates (Or., 40). 
Not only in the Orator, the next dialogue written,®* are there 
numerous references to letters from Brutus requesting Cicero +o 
write on the type of eloquence he preferred (Or., 1-2, 34-35, 52, 
146, 238), but also in a letter to Atticus (Ad Att., XIV, 20, 3) 
Cicero says he was forced to write the Orator by Brutus’ en- 
treaties. The tone of that work is more conciliatory toward the 
Atticists than is the Brutus: Cicero does not give direct criti- 
cism (Or., 81, 84, 87), he apologizes for several of the criticisms 
directed at the Atticists in the Brutus, and at the end he con- 
fesses that Brutus’ style of oratory is different from his own. 
After Cicero had completed the Orator, Brutus wrote to both 
Cicero and Atticus that he did not approve of Cicero’s oratorical 
style (Ad Att., XIV, 20, 3). This disapproval indicates also 
Brutus’ opinion of Cicero’s stand against the Atticists and of the 
views attributed to himself in the Brutus. Cicero’s purpose, to 
convert Brutus to his own style, biassed his characterization of 
Brutus. 

Cicero is, however, correct in making Brutus sympathetic to 
Calvus’ type of oratory (Brutus, 284) and critical of the Asian- 


58 Schanz-Hosius, op. cit., I, pp. 466-467. 
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ism of Hortensius (Brutus, 327), and in making him approve 
of choice of words, a dignified delivery (Brutus, 250), and the 
study of rhetoric and philosophy (Brutus, 309). 


Finally let us examine the Academica as an example of the 
philosophical dialogues. The literary history of its two editions 
is given in detail in Cicero’s letters. On May 13, 45 B. C., the 
two books of the Academica ** had been completed (Ad Att., 
XII, 44, 4). This was the form of the first edition, called the 
Academica Priora, which was in two books with Catulus, Lucullus, 
Hortensius, and Cicero as interlocutors. Of this edition only 
Book II, the Lucullus, is extant. In spite of a few precau- 
tions to prevent the characters from seeming untrue — such as 
Lucullus’ and Catulus’ dependence on others for the reports 
they give (Acad. Pr., 2, 10, 12, 148)—, Cicero’s own letters 
furnish direct evidence that the interlocutors were not histori- 
cally accurate. Cicero wrote Atticus that the discussion was 
too technical for them ever to have dreamed of such matters, for 
they were not literary men nor subtle speakers (Ad Att., XIII, 
2,3; 19, 5). 

The second edition, the authorized one,®° was written later in 
the same year. After Cicero had decided to make Cato and 
Brutus the interlocutors instead of Catulus and Lucullus (Ad 
Alt., XIII, 16, 1), Atticus suggested Varro as an interlocutor in 
a dialogue (Ad Att., XIII, 2,3; 16,1). Cicero thought Varro 
the most suitable character to expound the views of Antiochus 
(Ad Aitt., XIII, 16, 1). However, fearing Varro’s reaction, he 
debated the change with Atticus in a number of letters (Ad Alt., 
XIII, 12, 3; 25, 3; 14; 16; 18; 19). Even after the edition 
had been copied (Ad Att., XIII, 21, 4; 23, 2) and while the 
dedicatory epistle to Varro was being written, Cicero told Atticus 
to substitute Brutus for Varro if Atticus did not approve of the 
substitution of the latter (Ad. Att., XIII, 25, 3). This second 
edition, called Academica Posteriora, was in four books, with 
Varro, Cicero, and Atticus as interlocutors. Only Book I and 
a few fragments are extant. 

It is obvious that Varro embraced the philosophy of the Old 


54 Reid, ed. Academica, pp. 30-31; Tyrrell and Purser, op. cit., V, 
commentary ad loc. 

55 Ad Att., XVI, 6, 4; Tusc. Disp., II, 4; De Nat. Deor., I, 11; De 
Diw., II, 1. 
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Academy since the removal of Catulus, Lucullus, and Hortensius 
from the réles assigned them was caused by the impropriety of 
attributing such philosophical views to them. Both the refer- 
ences to Varro in Cicero’s letters (Ad Att., XIII, 16, 1; 19, 5) 
and the fragments of Varro’s De Philosophia ® show that he 
followed Antiochus and the Old Academy. It is not to be ex- 
pected, however, that in a dialogue that had been changed so 
much there would be a very realistic representation of Varro 
or of any of the other characters. 


Let us summarize Cicero’s accuracy of interpretation of 
the major characters. In the De Senectute he has correctly 
described Cato’s relations with Fabius Maximus, Aemilius Paul- 
lus, and Scipio Aemilianus; he has adequately brought out 
Cato’s boastfulness, his practical nature, and his political and 
literary activity; he has idealized Cato’s relations with Scipio 
Africanus, his harsh nature, and his attitude to Greek learning. 
In the De Republica the views on the best form of government 
and on law and justice, attributed to Scipio, were probably held, 
but not formulated, by him, but it is unlikely that Scipio had 
any definite conception of the duties of the rector. In the De 
Amicitia Cicero has not given sufficient emphasis to the Greek 
learning of Laelius; he doubtless has a basis of fact for making 
Laelius a typical Roman, both in his character and in his phi- 
losophy, but he has made Laelius a type rather than an individual. 
In the De Oratore Antonius and Crassus show correct characteri- 
zation in style of oratory and in many of the views assigned to 
them; but Cicero has incorrectly attributed to Antonius Greek 
learning and to Crassus a technical discussion that expresses 
his own views rather than those of Crassus. In the Brutus his 
portrayal of Brutus is distorted because of his purpose, partly 
political, partly rhetorical, to convert Brutus to his own views. 
Cicero’s own pen condemned the interlocutors of the first edition 
of the Academica, but he deserves credit for changing the char- 
acters, and in the second edition Varro’s philosophical views were 


correctly described. 
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56 Reid, op. cit., p. 50, cites the references to and, in part, quotations 
from Varro’s De Philosophia in Aug., De Oiw. Dei, XIX, 1-3. 
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The reign of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius Severus Alexander, 
A. D. 222-235, commands a special interest among students of 
the Roman Empire not only as the last relatively stable period 
before the fifty years of anarchy which ended in the absolutism 
of Diocletian, but especially as the Indian Summer of effective 
Senatorial participation in the government of the Empire. The 
latter is all the more remarkable because it represents a direct 
reversal of the imperial policy of ignoring or degrading the 
Senate which had obtained ever since the time of Commodus, 
and above all since the establishment of Septimius Severus’ 
military monarchy. But although the fact of a revival of Sena- 
torial influence under Alexander is well enough established, the 
poverty and untrustworthiness of the sources for his reign 
obscure many significant aspects of the reasons for the Emperor’s 
adoption of a different attitude toward the Senate, the means by 
which the change was effected, and the nature and extent of the 
Senate’s share in the administration. 

This is particularly true of an event of the early years of 
Alexander’s rule which may be interpreted either as a factor in 
the development of a rapprochement between Emperor and 
Senate or as a manifestation of an understanding already at- 
tained, that is, Alexander’s marriage with a young woman of 
aristocratic birth and the appointment of her father to the 
Caesarship. Since Alexander himself was by birth a Syrian, 
whose father was not even of Senatorial rank, the union thus 
arranged was well calculated for stabilizing his rule and the 
government of the empire, both by securing for him the respect — 
and loyalty of the Senatorial aristocracy and by providing for 
the succession in case Alexander should die before an heir was 
born or while that heir was a minor. Nevertheless the marriage 
was prevented from fulfilling this purpose, if it was such. 
Alexander’s mother, Julia Mamaea, who as regent for her son 
had arranged the matter herself, soon grew jealous of her 
daughter-in-law and the Caesar because she feared the possible 
loss of some of her power. In consequence she so insulted and 
persecuted both of them that the Caesar at length appealed to 
the Praetorians. He was thereupon arrested and executed, and 
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his daughter was banished to Libya.t From that time forth 
Mamaea dominated the emperor without opposition until their 
deaths at the hands of mutinous troops left the Empire, lacking 
a regularly appointed successor to Alexander, to fall into anarchy. 
The marriage, then, was a failure, and its potentialities remained 
unrealized; but interesting problems still exist regarding it, of 
which one of the most tantalizing is the question of the identities 
of Alexander’s wife and father-in-law. On the one hand, 
Herodian, the sole contemporary source, whose account was 
quoted above, mentions no names at all, and furnishes no other 
clues; while the remaining ancient sources are so divergent in 
their testimony that modern scholars have long disputed not 
merely over the identification of the unhappy father and daughter 
but even whether Alexander was married only once, or twice, 
or three times. 

Up to the present time the best discussion of this question is 
Jardé’s. He may be said to have demonstrated satisfactorily 
that Alexander had but one wife, and that she was the Gnaea 
Seia Herennia Sallustia Barbia Orba Orbiana who alone appears 
as Alexander’s wife in the inscriptions and on the coins.2, None 
the less, when both the ancient sources and the modern inter- 
pretations disagree so extensively, any corroborative evidence is 
welcome; and such evidence has recently come to light with the 
discovery and restoration of the feriale Duranum, a papyrus 
dating from the reign of Severus Alexander, which contains a 
list of important anniversaries and festivals officially prescribed 
for celebration by the Roman garrison at Dura-Europos.* 

Before discussing the contribution of the new papyrus, how- 


1 Herodian, VI, 1, 9-10. Zonaras, XII, 15, tells essentially the same 
story, with a few misunderstandings or exaggerations. See Boissevain’s 
Dio Cassius, vol. III, pp. ix-x, 187, and 477. 

2 A. Jardé, Etudes critiques sur la vie et le régne de Sévére Alexandre, 
pp. 67-73. For the name Orba see G. F. Hill, Revue Archéologique, 
1901, p. 291. , 

®The whole text will be published shortly, with a commentary, in 
Yale Classical Studies, VII. The circumstances of its discovery and a 
preliminary account of parts of the document can be found in Hacava- 
tions at Dura-Europos, Fifth Season, 1931-32, pp. 295-96 and pl. XXXI, 
2; Rostovtzeff, “Das Militiirarchiv von Dura,” Miinchener Beitrage zur 
Papyrusforschung, XIX (1934), pp. 358-67; and A. 8. Hoey, “ Rosaliae 
Signorum,” Harvard Theological Review, XXX (1937), pp. 15-35. 
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ever, it will be useful to review the literary sources and to 
indicate more explicitly than Jardé has troubled to do exactly 
what information can be derived from them. First of all, it 
must be emphasized again that the only contemporary account, 
that of Herodian, mentions no names at all; and that the coins 
and inscriptions of Alexander’s reign name only Gnaea Seia as 
Alexander’s wife. In the Scriptores Historiae Augustae, how- 
ever, Alexander’s wife is called in one place Memmia Sulpicii 
consularis viri filia, Catuli neptis,* and in another the daughter 
of a certain Macrinus or Macrianus.’ In addition, v. Doma- 
szewski advanced the opinion that Alexander’s real father-in-law 
was to be found in the “ Marcellus Caesar” (whom he identifies 
as L. Aufidius Marcellus, consul with Alexander in A. D. 226) 
of Polemius Silvius’ Laterculus: 


Antoninus Heliogabalus occisus 
Sub quo Marcellus Caesar et Sallustius Uranius Seleucus atque 


Taurinus tyranni fuerunt.® 


Here Mommsen had already noted correctly that “ Marcellus 
Caesar ” meant Alexander himself, and that the rest of the entry 
belonged under his name rather than that of Elagabal, where it 


is found;* but in the names of the tyrants Mommsen saw four 
different individuals. His identifications of Sallustius as the 
father of Gnaea Seia Herennia Sallustia and of Taurinus as the 
unwilling choice of the soldiers mentioned in Victor, Epitome, 
24, are certainly right. Seleucus he described as otherwise 
unknown; Uranius he conjectured to be the tyrant of Hmesa 
named by Zosimus * and Georgius Syncellus,® and perhaps the 


4S. H.A., v. Alew., xx, 3. 
5 Op. cit., xlix, 3-4. The MSS have both forms of the father’s name: 


see E. Hohl, Teubner ed., 1927. 

®Polemius Silvius, Laterculus, 11. 30-31, in Mommsen, Chronica 
Minora, pp. 520-23. V. Domaszewski, “ Die Consulate der rém. Kaiser,” 
Heidelberger Sitzungsberichte, IX (1918), no. 6, p. 17. 

7Op. cit., p. 521, n. 31. With Victor, Epitome, 23, 4, cf. 8. H. A., 
». Alex., 1, 2, where Alexander is incorrectly called the son of Varius 
(Varius Marcellus was Elagabal’s father: Dio, 79, 30, 2; O.I.L., X, 
6569), and v. Alew., 4, 6, which may be an allusion to “ Marcellus” as 
a name for Alexander, and see Jardé, p. 2, n. 10. 

8 Zosimus, 1, 12. 

® Syncellus, p. 674 Bonn, 1, Il. 1-4. 
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father of the L. Iulius Sulpicius Uranius Antoninus who issued 
a coinage at Emesa in A. D. 253-54. 

As a matter of fact, however, there is no evidence for the 
existence of any but the latter tyrant Uranius at Emesa; *° and 
it must be he whom Zosimus and Syncellus had in mind. For 
all that, their testimony to the mistaken belief that L. Iulius 
Sulpicius Uranius lived during the reign of Alexander is 
valuable. V. Domaszewski has shown that the authors of the 
Historia Augusta, when in need of a name, do not usually invent 
one, but borrow or adapt the names of historical personages.** 
One may add that the names thus borrowed are often those of 
individuals whose own characters or careers were more or less 
appropriate to the current narrative.” This was clearly the case 
regarding Alexander’s alleged wife Memmia. Groag long since 
pointed out that the passage in which she is mentioned is taken 
from Suetonius, who calls the first wife of the Emperor Ser. 
Sulpicius Galba Mumma Achaica, neptis Catuli;** and now the 
realization that L. Iulius Sulpicius Uranius was supposed to 
have been a tyrant during the reign of Alexander, whose father- 
in-law “rebelled ” against him, shows precisely why “ Memmia 
Sulpicii ” was chosen, ancestry and all, to foist upon Alexander 
as the aristocratic wife mentioned by Herodian. A similar expla- 
nation will account for the “ daughter of Macrianus/Macrinus.” 
Although she is presented on the respectable authority of 
Dexippus of Athens, and some of the facts related may derive 
from his history, the passage as a whole differs suspiciously from 
the account of Herodian in ascribing to “ Macrianus ” a plot to 
ki]l Alexander, and in representing Alexander as acting through- 
out on his own initiative. One may therefore fairly suspect the 
authenticity of the name, for which there is no other evidence; 


20 See Prosop. Imp. Rom., II, I 125. The only dated coins of Uranius 
are of the year A. D. 253/54; and the stylistic resemblance of others to 
coins of Elagabal which led Cohen to assign Uranius to the early years 
of Alexander’s reign (Cohen, IV?, pp. 503-04) is sufficiently explained by 
the fact that they were struck at Emesa. 

11“Die Personennamen bei den Scriptores Historiae Augustae,” 
Heidelberger Sitzungsberichte, IX (1918), no. 13. 

2 For example Stein in “Tenagino Probus,” Klio, XXIX (1936), pp. 
237-42, has shown how events in the life of a general of Claudius 
Gothicus were used to pad out the vita of the Emperor Probus. 

13 Groag, P.-W., s.v. “ Catulus,” cols. 1796-97; Suet., Galba, 3, 4. 
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and in fact v. Domaszewski, accepting Salmasius’ reading 
Macrinus, explains that it was employed simply because the real 
Macrinus, the emperor, had become a stock example of the 
tyrannical nature, and because he was a native of Africa, 
whither Alexander’s wife was banished.'* Jardé, however, pre- 
fers Macrianus as the lectio difficilior;?® and it is likewise 
capable of a more convincing explanation than Macrinus on the 
basis of v. Domaszewski’s own principle; for there were real 
tyrants (Macrinus was not technically a “ tyrant,” since he was 
acknowledged by the Senate and ruled without opposition for 
nearly a year) named Macrianus, father and son. They were 
raised to the purple in the Orient; they were nearly con- 
temporary with Sulpicius Uranius; and Quietus, the younger 
son of the family, was besieged and killed in Emesa **—circum- 
stances quite sufficient to account for the association of the 
Macriani with the story of Alexander’s marriage as told in the 
S. H. A. 

Uranius’ own presence in the tradition then remains to be 
explained; and the correct explanation seems to be provided by 
the feriale Duranum. Aside from the very valuable information 
it furnishes concerning official religion in general during the 
reign of Alexander, it contains in col. i, ll. 11-12 an entry which 
has been restored 


11. [.. tidus t]anuarias ob natale[m luci set caesaris soceri aug- 
(usti) b(ovem) m(arem) genio] luci{[socert 
aug (usti) 

12. [set c]aesaris ** (vacat 


If this restoration is correct, then these lines reveal the hitherto 
unknown fact that the praenomen of Gnaea Seia’s father was 
Lucius.*® His full name, accordingly, since it probably resem- 


14“ Die Personennamen,” p. 89. 

16 Etudes, p. 68 and n. 5. So too Hohl, Teubner ed. of the S. H. A. 

16 P, I. R., II, F 371, 372, and 374. 

17 For a complete discussion of the reasons for adopting this restora- 
tion see Yale Cl. St., VII. It rests largely on Jardé’s comments on 
0.1. L., VIII, 15524 in his Etudes, pp. 71-72. Note that L.SEI suits 
quite well the traces of the name as they are indicated in the C.J. L. 

18 The use of the name Gnaea by his daughter probably indicates that 
for her it was a nomen or cognomen. For praenomina as nomina ef. 
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bled that of his daughter, may reasonably be supposed to have 
been L. (?Gnaeus) Seius Herennius Sallustius Barbius Orbus 
Orbianus. With this, however, one should compare the entry in 
Silvius’ Laterculus. It is to be noted that in the series Marcellus 
Caesar et Sallustius Uranius Seleucus atque Taurinus only two 
conjunctions are employed, dividing the names into three groups, 
one the name of the Caesar, Marcellus, and the other two those 
of the tyrants Sallustius Uranius Seleucus and (atgue) Taurinus. 
If one then interprets the names of the tyrants in the natural 
way as those of two individuals instead of Mommsen’s four, it 
becomes evident that the former is a corruption of Sallustius 
(H)erennius Seius Lucius,® and represents one stage in the 
replacement of Seius by Uranius in the historical tradition. 
The resemblance of their names, the brevity and obscurity of 
Seius’ career, and the fact that Uranius ruled and coined at 
Emesa, the native city of Alexander’s family, all conspired to 
cause Seius to be forgotten and the somewhat more successful 
Uranius to be substituted for him. Since the Laterculus used 
the same sources as Victor’s Hpitome,”° which was composed at 
the end of the fourth century," the process of substitution may 
have begun as early as the middle of that century. 

This clarification of the literary tradition contributes materi- 
ally toward substantiating Jardé’s belief that Alexander’s only 
wife was Gnaea Seia, and perhaps justifies the removal from the 
record of all other persons whose existence as wives or fathers- 
in-law of Alexander’s has been assumed in numerous attempts 
to reconcile the conflicting testimonies of the ancient sources. 
One meets with a complete blank, however, on endeavoring to 
learn more of Lucius Seius’ own identity. Herennius and 
Sallustius were ancient aristocratic names; and Seius is attested 
as early as the second century B.C.; but of any connection of 


e.g. the names of the consuls of A.D. 226 and 235 in Liebenam, Fasti 
Consulares; for praenomina as cognomina see P.-W., s.v. “Namen- 
wesen,” cols. 1661-63. 

1° The order of the names occasions no difficulty, for the distinction 
between praenomen, nomen, and cognomen had long since broken down. 
See the preceding note. The order of nomen and cognomen was a matter 
of unconcern even to Tacitus and Pliny; and the Laterculus itself has 
Traianus Ulpius and Hadrianus Aelius. 

20 Jardé, p. 67, n. 2. 
21 Schanz, Geschichte d. rém. Litteratur, IV’, i, pp. 75-77. 
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Gnaea or her father with known Seii, Herennii, or Sallustii there 
is no trace. It has been conjectured that the Herennius Orbianus 
who was a member of the Fratres Arvales about the time of 
Antoninus Pius was a relative; *? and the same might be thought 
of Seius Fuscianus, a fellow-student of Marcus Aurelius, prae- 
fectus urbi, and twice consul, and his grandson Seius Carus, 
executed by Elagabal in 219; 7* but at present these can be no 
more than surmises. Mamaea appears to have succeeded ad- 
mirably in finding for her son a wife who possessed blood and 
breeding, but whose family was without political importance. 
The story that Seius plotted against Alexander may in all proba- 
bility be dismissed as fiction ; for Seius’ very distinctions marked 
him as a dependent of Mamaea’s; and even his death seems to 
have created no particular stir, as would have been the case if 
his fall had been accompanied by the widespread investigations 
and numerous executions which are the usual concomitants of a 
discovered conspiracy. The fact that Gnaea herself was only 
banished is sufficient commentary on the insignificance of her 
father; while the affectionate regard in which the memory of 
Alexander was afterward held by the aristocracy, and the un- 
wontedly vigorous action of the Senate in its resistance to 
Maximinus, Alexander’s murderer and successor, show that his 
relations with the Senatorial class as a whole never ceased to be 
amicable, and that his policy of fostering the Senate was in some 


degree successful. 
Rosert OQ. FINK. 
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23 P. I. R., III, S 242 and 243. V. Domaszewski’s suggestion that the 
P. Sallustius Sempronius who held an important naval command under 
Alexander might be related to the imperial house (Rheinisches Museum, 
LVIII [1903], p. 384 and n. 3) is probably to be rejected because it appears 
that the same Sallustius became procurator of Mauretania Caesariensis 
after his naval service, and continued in that post even in the reign of 
Maximinus. But it is hardly possible that a relative of a man who had 
been executed for treason should be retained in an official position. 


A PARACLAUSITHYRON FROM POMPEII: 
A STUDY OF C.1.L., IV, SUPPL. 5296. 


From several passages in both Greek and Latin literature it 
appears that the ancient exclusus amator, in addition to singing 
his plaint before his mistress’ door, often wrote or hung on the 
doorway verses which he hoped would impress the girl with his 
devotion, his sufferings, or—on occasion—his anger. The walls 
of Pompeii have preserved many such doorway scribblings, some 
in verse, some in prose, some original, some apposite scraps from 
various authors.” As a piece of popular literature none of these 
graffiti is quite so interesting as that which was written on the 
doorway of a house in the ninth region of the city: 


O utinam liceat collo complexa tenere 
braciola et teneris / oscula ferre labelis 
i nunc ventis tua gaudia pupula crede/ 
crede mihi levis est natura virorum 
5 saepe ego cu(m) media / vigilarem perdita nocte 
haec mecum medita(n)s multos / Fortuna quos supstulit alte 


1Cf. Mel., A. P., 5, 191, 5-8 wapavas Sdxpvow éxinow rods 
ixéras orepdvous, 768’ ‘Kuimpi, col Medéaypos, 6 
kopwv, oropyns éxpéuace’; 12, 23, 3-4 kal pw’ éml cois 6 wravds 
"Epws Mvioxe, ornoev émvypayas dd Ps.- 
Theocr., 23, 46-48 ypdyov réde ypdupa, Td Tolxowr xXapdoow: 
‘rovrov exrevev> ddormdpe, wh mapodedons, oras 
“danvéa elxev éraipoy”’; Plaut., Merc., 409 impleantur elegeorum meae 
fores carbonibus; Ov., Am., 3, 1, 53-54 vel quotiens foribus duris inlisa 
pependi (sc. Elegeia) non verita a populo praetereunte legi; probably 
also Prop., 1, 16, 9-10 nec possum infamis dominae defendere noctes 
nobilis obscenis tradita carminibus: see Rothstein and Butler and 
Barber, ad loc. (Die Elegien des Sex. Propertius erkl. von Max Roth- 
stein, Berlin, 1920-24; The Elegies of Propertius, ed., etc., by H. E. 
Butler and E. A. Barber, Oxford, 1933). 

* Cf. C.I. L., IV, 1645, 1649, 1684, 2310k, 2413h; Suppl. 4239, 4477, 
4485, 4491, 5112, 5120-21, 6761. On the general subject of the para- 
clausithyron see Erich Burck, “Das Paraclausithyron,” Hum. Gym., 
XLITI (1932), pp. 186-200; H. V. Canter, “ The Paraclausithyron as a 
literary theme,” A.J.P., XLI (1920), pp. 355-368; H. de la Ville de 
Mirmont, “Le wapaxAavoldvpoy dans la littérature latine,” Mél. Havet, 
1909, pp. 571-592. 
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hos modo proiectos subito / praecipitesque premit 
sic Venus ut subito coiunxit / corpora amantum 
dividit lux et se/ 

10 AARIINS QVID: AAAA 8 


This graffito I should like to consider first from the point of 
view of genre, to determine whether or not it is properly a para- 
clausithyron. In the second place it must be decided whether 
the imperfect metre is a perversion of the elegiac distich or the 
dactylic hexameter; to this end it will be necessary to suggest 
the genesis of its faults. Finally, I should like to investigate the 
original nature of the poem from which the graffito was taken 
and to discuss the question of literary influences upon it. 

By way of a preliminary fact it should be noted that the 
speaker in the verses is a woman.* This is established not only 
by the grammatical agreement of perdita with ego (vs. 5), but 
also by the obviously feminine sentiment of vs. 4: crede mihi, 
levis est natura virorum. Was it, then, a woman who wrote 
them on the doorway? The possibility that it was a man, who 
was attempting to quote some passage in which the speaker hap- 
pened to be a woman, cannot be entirely excluded; yet it seems 
contrary to human nature to make such a supposition. More- 
over, although the greatest number of extant paraclausithyra, 
as we should expect, are written by men, still there is no doubt 
that women also sang such songs. Indeed in the very passage 
of his Hroticus in which Plutarch gives the paraclausithyron its 
name, he speaks, albeit with disapproval, of the singer as a 
woman;° further one of the best of the popular Greek para- 
clausithyra, the Alexandrian Erotic Fragment, is obviously the 
song of a woman.® It seems a more natural assumption that a 


80.1. L., IV, Suppl. 5296: Reg. IX Ins. 8, in ostii sexti a septentrione 
pariete dextro; Buecheler, Carmina Latina Epigraphica, 1895, no. 950; 
ef. A. Mau, Mitth. des kais. deutsch. Arch. Inst. Rém. Abt., IV (1889), 
pp. 122-123; A. Sogliano, Accad. dei Lincei, Notiz, degli Scav. di Antich., 
1888, p. 519. On the house (“the doctor’s house”) cf. ibid., p. 516. 
The writing has since been washed away by rain, but was copied 
immediately after its discovery by Della Corte: cf. M. Della Corte, 
“ Case e abitanti di Pompeii,” Riv. Ind.-Grec.-It., VIII (1924), p. 131. 

* Cf. Sogliano, op. cit., p. 519. 

5 Plut., Hrot., 8, 753B épara: yap abrod vy Ala Kal xgerar: ris ody 

*B. P. Grenfell, An Alexandrian Erotic Fragment, Oxford, 1896; 
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woman was the writer of these verses, although she was in all 
probability not their author.’ I find it difficult to believe that 
sentiments appropriate only in the mouth of a woman should 
have been written by a man.® 

The identification of this graffito as a paraclausithyron is 
made difficult by the fact that the term has been applied rather 
indiscriminately to many different kinds of compositions, from 
the balcony scene in Aristophanes’ Ecclesiazusae,® through the 
epigrams of the Palatine Anthology,’® the broad burlesques of 
the mime ** and of Plautus,’* to the elegies of Tibullus, Pro- 
pertius, and Ovid.** It has not yet been determined to which 
of these heterogeneous types Plutarch meant to apply the name, 
or whether, indeed, it belongs properly to any of them. But it 
is generally assumed that the paraclausithyron was a lament, 
sung, or imagined as sung, by a shut-out lover at the door of 
his obdurate mistress. This at least is the form adopted by 
the epigrammatists and the elegists. It begins with a plea for 
admission, or with some variation on this theme such as a pro- 
testation of loneliness or disappointment.** The body of the 


Grenfell and Hunt, Greek Papyri, second series, pp. 209 ff.; J. U. Powell, 
Collectanea Alexandrina, Oxford, 1925, pp. 177-180. 

7 See below, pp. 337 f. Another erotic graffito by a woman: C.I. L., IV, 
Suppl. 6755: Reg. V Ins. 4, inter ostia n. 12 et n. 13 in muri aedium n. 
13 podio: OPTATA SECVNDO SVO SALVTEM. 

8 Della Valle, however, in commenting on this graffito has assigned 
it to “un ufficialetto sentimentale.” He takes no notice of the points I 
have here raised: Guido della Valle, “ L’Amore in Pompeii e nel poema 
di Lucrezio,” At. e Rom., XXXIX (1937), p. 168. 

® 952-975. 

10K. g., Call., A. P., 5, 23; Ascl., A. P., 5, 64; 145; 164; Mel., 4.P., 
5, 191; 12, 23; 72. 

11 E. g. the Kwuaorns, J. U. Powell, Collect. Alew., pp. 181-182. 

12 Curc., 1-164. 

18 Tib., 1, 2; Prop., 1, 16; Ov., Am., 1, 6. 

14 g., Ascl., A. P., 5, 189, 1-2 xeiva, wéonv émi 
diver, Kaya map mpobipoas viccoua Call., A. P., 12, 118, 1-2 e pév 
éxwv, "Apxiv’, émexopuaca, wupia ef déxwy Spa; 
Theocr., Id., 3, 6-7 xapieco’ ’AuapvAXi, ri w’ odKére TovUTO Kar’ d&vTpov 
Tapximrooa Kadeis; Alex. Hr. Frg., 27-28 (beginning of paracl. proper) 
Kipue, uh ww’ Tib., 1, 2, 9 ianua, iam pateas uni 
mihi victa querellis; Prop., 1, 16, 17-18 ianua vel domina penitus cru- 
delior ipsa, quid mihi tam duris clausa taces foribus? Ov., Am., 1, 6, 1-2 
ianitor, indignum! dura religate catena, difficilem moto cardine pande 
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song dwells on one or several of a group of erotic commonplaces, 
the girl’s heedlessness or cruelty,’® her fickleness or deceit,*® the 
sufferings of the lover himself.17 These are, to be sure, only 
the basic elements; they are embellished and varied by the poets 
with all kinds of artistic devices. 

With this pattern the graffito agrees. In its opening lines a 
pathetic appeal for the joys of love is expressed in the form of 
a wish.1® Then follow in order two of the regular commonplaces, 
the fickleness of the beloved,’® and the lonely sufferings of the 
lovelorn.?° The concluding thought of the poem, the instability 
of the fortunes of love, is not often found in exactly this form 
in the formal paraclausithyron, but many a serenader has warned 
his mistress or his rival that in love the tables are likely to be 


turned.?? 


forem! Nemes., Eel., 4, 14-16 immitis Meroe rapidisque fugacior Euris, 
cur nostros calamos, cur pastoralia vitas carmina? 

15K. g. Call., A. P., 5, 238, 5 yelroves ot 5’ dvap; Theocr., 
Id., 3, 18 7d Kaddv moBopevoa, Td Tay AiOos; 24 éywr, Ti Ti 
dvacoos; obx Urakovers; 36 TU wor 52 adyéw Trav Kepaddy, 
tiv 8 ov wédec; Prop., 1, 16, 25-26 tu sola humanos numquam miserata 
dolores respondes tacitis mutua cardinibus; Ov., Am., 1, 6, 27-28 ferreus 
orantem nequiquam, ianitor, audis, roboribus duris ianua fulta riget. 

16 Ascl., A. P., 5, 164, 2  Nexovs, ovoa gidefardris; 5, 189, 3 
Tpwhels THs Sodins Kelvns Alex. Er. Frag., 18 6 gdpevararys; Prop., 
1, 16, 43 ante tuos quotiens verti me, perfida, postes. 

17 This is by far the most common sentiment; there is scarcely a 
single extant “ song by the door ” in which it fails to appear: e. g. Arist., 
Eccl., 956-957 Gromos & &yxevrai wot ris 8s we Siaxvaioas 972 
(=975) dca rou oé mévouvs Ascl., A. P., 5, 189, 3-4 rpwhels rHs Sodins 
kelyns ov yap Kimpis, dvinpdv éx mupds jKe Bédos; Mel., A. P., 
5, 191, 5 éwi papdvas; 12, 72, 5-6 Kxadrés Epwros Edxos 
cois Sdxpvor Saxpvxéw; Theocr., Id., 3, 12 Ovwadyés éulv &xos; Ps.-Theocr., 
23, 16 Hveyxe PrOya Tas KvOepeias; Alex. Er. Frg., 24 
kal 29 émipavas éxer révov; Tib., 
1, 2, 1 adde merum vinoque novos compesce dolores; Prop., 1, 16, 21 
nullane finis erit nostro concessa dolori, 23-24 me mediae noctes, me 
sidera piena iacentem, frigidaque Hoo me dolet aura gelu; Ov., Am., 1, 6, 
17-18 adspice (uti videas inmitia claustra relaxa) uda sit ut lacrimis 
tanua facta meis. 

18 0 utinam, etc., vss. 1-2. 1° Crede mihi, etc., vs. 4. 

20 Saepe ego cum media vigilarem perdita nocte, vs. 5. 

21 Cf. Ps.-Theocr., 23, 33-34 xatpds éxeivos, éwavixa cai rd gidrdoes, 
dvixa trav kpadlay drreduevos Agath. Schol., A. P., 5, 280, 
5-6 rax’ Suoa, renv dOpjow Sdxpvot 
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Even so, since every lament is not a paraclausithyron, the 
graffito might be excluded from the genre. It contains no refer- 
ence to the garland, the torches, the lover’s watch by the door- 
way, nor his gifts. All these are part of the accepted apparatus 
of such songs and find specific mention in many of them. But 
the graffito is not a formal composition; it is rather a hasty 
affair, notice to the man that his unlucky lady has been there. 
It represents one of the parts of the formal paraclausithyron, 
that part in which the poet proposes to write on his mistress’ 
doorway just such evidence of his presence.?* Such a writing 
would not need to preserve, indeed in many cases could not pre- 
serve, all the words of the singer; it is, so to speak, the gist of 
his song, the essentials of his paraclausithyron. 

In the last analysis, it is the position of the graffito that marks 
it as a paraclausithyron. It is written on the doorway, in the 
place which is canonical with the ancient serenader. A great 
many of the graffiti listed by C.J. Z. IV as written in or near 
doorways are of erotic character, and some of them appear to 
be of the same type as our poem, scraps or portions of para- 
clausithyra or sentiments which agree with those regularly found 
in paraclausithyra.”* 

It may then reasonably be concluded that this graffito repre- 
sents the sentiments of a girl shut out from the house of her 
lover. She writes on his doorway verses whose form is in outline 
that of the conventional paraclausithyron ; the poem is intended, 
as the paraclausithyron almost invariably was, both to advertise 
her vigil and to rouse the pity of her obdurate lover. 

For the metrical imperfections of the poem the simplest basic 
explanation is the thesis that the writer was attempting to write 
from memory a poem or portion of a poem which she could not 
completely recall. Some verses were clear in her mind: vss. 1, 5, 
and 8 are without error, and vs. 3 lacks only one syllable, proba- 
bly the word et, to be restored after nunc.?* In vss. 2 and 4 she 


teyyouevnv; Hor., Od., 1, 25, 9-10 invicem moechos anus arrogantis flebis 
in solo levis angiportu; Tib., 1, 2, 87-88 at tu qui laetus rides mala 
nostra caveto mox tibi: non uni saeviet usque deus. 

*2 Cf. the passages cited p. 333, n. 1. 

O.I.L., IV, 1684, 2413h, 4491, 5120-21. 

?4So Mau and Buecheler. The latter compares Juv., 12, 57 4 nune et 
ventis animam committe. 
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has lost but little of her original, but vss. 6 and 7 are confused 
both metrically and in thought, as if the writer, despairing of 
remembering the lines, had done her best to reproduce the ideas 
they contained. What, then, was the metre of the original poem? 

Mau and Buecheler both appear to adopt the theory that the 
original text was elegiac, and that the writer, ignorant of that 
form but familiar with the hexameter, tried to remodel the lines 
into the pattern she knew.”* Certain it is that two changes, not 
at all difficult from the mechanical point of view, will make 
pentameters of vss. 2 and 7, and it may be assumed that the 
resulting verses were those which the writer carelessly or igno- 
rantly altered.2® Further, a short amatory piece of this kind 
would normally have been cast in elegiac distichs. 

Before this theory is criticized or any other suggested in its 
place, it must be recalled that the graffito as a whole is clear 
and logical in thought except in vss. 6 and 7. In the recon- 
struction of its original form no violent changes may be accepted, 
nor is it permissible to assume any large lacunae. Finally it is 
possible, indeed quite likely, that the graffito does not represent 
a whole poem, but only a short passage from a longer compo- 
sition, for it begins and ends abruptly and lacks the unity of 
thought which we should expect in a poem as brief as this. 

In view of these considerations, the theory of Mau and 
Buecheler will not stand, for in order to arrive at an elegiac 
original for the graffito many changes must be made. Accord- 
ing to the elegiac scheme, vs. 4 should be a pentameter, yet the 
line as it stands cannot by any means easily conceived be made 
into one. If, on the other hand, it is properly an hexameter, 
then a pentameter must have been lost before it. This is quite 
impossible, since vs. 4 is clearly intended to follow immediately 
after vs. 3. Even if this were possible, what are we to do with 
vs. 5, a perfectly correct hexameter? We must either assume 
the loss of still another pentameter, or else be thrown back on 
the difficult task of explaining how vs. 4 arose from a pentameter. 
Again, if vs. 7 was originally a pentameter, at least one line 
must have been lost before it, for only even-numbered lines may 


25 Cf. Buecheler, C. L. H., 950, intro. and notes on vss. 2 and 7; Mau, 
0.1. L., IV, 5296, ad loc. 

2° Buecheler, vs. 2: “Jabellis pro labris cf. Prop. 2. 15. 9; 4. 9. 64”; 
vs. 7: “demi debuit swbito.” So also Mau. 
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be pentameters.*” Assuming that this may be remedied by pos- 
tulating as the original of the badly confused vs. 6 a pentameter 
plus an hexameter, we are still faced with the problem of vs. 4. 
The attempt to arrive at an elegiac poem from which the verses 
as they stand could have been derived inevitably involves either 
unwarranted textual changes or equally unwarranted assumptions 
of lacunae. 

Sogliano has, I believe, hinted at the proper solution when he 
says that the verses “ were meant to be hexameters.”7* If we 
assume that the poem was originally in hexameters, but that 
some of the verses were, so to speak, damaged in transit through 
the writer’s memory and hand, relatively little difficulty will be 
experienced in imagining how they could have attained their 
present form. The writer’s errors arise from nothing more 
complicated than poor memory and mechanical inaccuracy; no 
textual changes (except, of course, in vss. 6 and 7) are neces- 
sary; no lacunae need be postulated. The faulty lines 2 and 4 
are simply hexameters with one, or at most two words missing, 
and the words have in both cases been lost when the writer went 
from the end of one line (not verse) of her text to the beginning 
of the next. The first line ends with teneris (vs. 2); after this 
a monosyllable (-), dissyllable (vy or - ~), or trisyllable 
(--~- or ~~ —) is missing.2® Of the second line, the last 
word is crede (vs. 3); after this a dactyl, to begin vs. 4, is 
lacking.*° The imperfections in these two verses are the result 
of the writer’s failure to keep track of her text as she went from 
line to line in the space which she was filling solidly with 
writing.** With vss. 6 and 7 the problem is more difficult, for 
not only is the metre imperfect but the verses are confused and 


*7 In any case, the dropping of subito, although it produces a penta- 
meter, does violence to the sense of the line, which then reads “ these cast 
down and headlong she oppresses ” (proiectos praecipitesque premit). 

*8 “ Vorebbero essere esametri,” op. cit., p. 519. 

2° E. g. rapta: cf. Ov., Ars Am., 1, 667 tantum ne noceant teneris male 
rapta labellis; Am., 2, 4, 26 oscula cantanti rapta dedisse velim; Her., 
15 (Sappho-Phaon), 44 oscula cantanti tu mihi rapta dabas. 

°° Mau suggests pupula (op. cit., ibid.). It is of course possible that 
the syllables were lost elsewhere in the line (e. g. an anapaest or spondee 
after est), but they would be most easily dropped between the two 
instances of crede. 

*2 For vs. 3, see above, p. 337 and n. 24. 
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crowded, so much so, indeed, that there occur two grammatical 
irregularities. We should expect a finite verb in place of the 
participle meditans, the form which is undoubtedly required by 
the meditas of the graffito.** Sogliano has suggested meditaris,* 
but aside from difficulties metrical and grammatical, the second 
person is out of place here, for the sentiments of vss. 6 and 7% 
belong to the girl alone, and vs. 5 is proof enough of the lonely 
vigil that brought them forth. Meditans cannot well be 
changed ; it is better to assume either that the finite verb was 
lost in the confusion of the lines or that it was simply forgotten. 
In the second place, modo in its present position is awkward. 
If it modifies premit, it must mean “ presently,” but this is 
contrary to Latin usage, which requires that when used as a 
temporal adverb a single modo indicate past, not future time.™ 
If, on the other hand, it be taken with proiectos (“just now 
cast down”) it is meaningless and otiose. Perhaps modo has 
been displaced from its proper position with supstulit, sc. multos 
quos modo supstultt, etc.; or it may be the second modo of the 
correlation modo ... modo, the first having been carelessly 
omitted. This latter would give us multos quos modo supstulit 


hos modo premit, a sentence which fails of clarity solely by 
reason of excess pronouns, for without quos and hos it is per- 
fectly clear: multos modo supstulit modo premit. 

Into this scheme the words proiectos subito praecipitesque do 
not easily fit. In reality there seem to be three ideas expressed : 
Fortuna multos modo supstulit, modo proiecit, et premit. With 
the first two ideas two hexameters can be completed: 


32 Omission of nasalized -n is common in the graffiti: cf. mostrat for 
monstrat, O.I.L., IV, 1928; Cresces for Crescens, 4556-4559; ef. C. D. 
Buck, Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin, Chicago, 1933, p. 150. 

83 Op. cit., p. 519. 

84Ter., Andr., 594 domum modo ibo means “I’ll just go home”: ef. 
the use of modo with the imperative. Iam modo, Tib., 1, 1, 25, means 
“Now, at least”: cf. Smith and Cartault ad loc. (The Elegies of 
Albius Tibullus, ed. K. F. Smith, New York, 1913; A. Cartault, Tibulle 
et les auteurs du corpus Tibullianum, Paris, 1909). The single modo 
used in the second of two clauses by Tacitus, Ann., 4, 50 and 6, 32 is the 
second member of the common modo... modo correlation, the first 
being suppressed: cf. Nipperdey-Andresen on Ann., 4, 50, 12 (P. Cor- 
nelius Tacitus, erkl. von K. Nipperdey, Vol. I, elfte verb. Aufl., von G. 
Andresen, Berlin, 1915). For the normal usage cf. Cat., 73, 6 quam modo 
qui me unum atque unicum amicum habuit. 
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haec mecum meditans: multos modo supstulit alte 
Fors, modo praecipites subito proiecit eosdem.** 


This purely hypothetical restoration, for which no claims to 
authenticity are made, shows that even with the substitution of 
Fors for Fortuna, and with the deletion of -que and premit, 
there is enough to fill two complete hexameters. One further 
verse, containing premit and in all probability a main verb for 
the sentence, must have been lost; the attempt by the writer to 
replace the three original verses by two of her own is at the 
bottom of the confused structure of the passage. 

This confusion was augmented and in part occasioned by the 
same error which broke the metre of vss. 2 and 4, for here too 
the writer seems to experience difficulty in keeping her metre 
intact as she passes from one line to the next. Thus vs. 6 is 
correct to multos, where the line ends. The awkward Fortuna, 
obviously misplaced, is the first word of line 5, and deforms vs. 6. 
Vs. 7, again, is correct as far as swbito, where the sixth line ends; 
the metre is destroyed by the phrase praecipitesque premit which 
begins the seventh line. In point of fact the writer appears to 
abandon any attempt to produce correct verses; she writes all 
that she can remember, and when memory fails her, fills in with 
tags and scraps which seem to scan. Hence arose the apparent 
pentametric hemistich which closes vs. 7 of the modern arrange- 
ment of the poem. At this point the writer simply stops and 
goes on to vs. 8, which was clear in her mind. 

In all the faulty verses, then, the metrical errors can be ex- 
plained as the result of carelessness, poor memory, and the 
confusion that resulted from failure to divide the poem into 
verses. The resolution of these errors indicates that the original 
form of the verses was the dactylic hexameter, not the elegiac 
distich. Although it is possible that the writer was attempting 
to quote an entire poem,* it is more likely that her original was 
a brief passage from some longer composition, in which it was, 
perhaps, an inserted paraclausithyron.*” On the other hand, 
these few verses may merely have seemed apposite and sufficiently 


35 Cf. Ov., Tr., 3, 11, 67-68 humanaeque memor sortis quae tollit eosdem 
et premit, incertas ipse verere vices. 

8° For such short erotic poems in the dactylic hexameter cf. O.J. L., 
IV, 1520 (C. L. #., 354). 

87 Cf, the inserted paraclausithyron of Iphis, Ov., Met., 14, 718-732. 
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close to the accepted form of the paraclausithyron to be used as 
such. 

There remains the question of the sources from which the 
author of these verses drew his inspiration. The editors have 
been inclined to allow him little originality, and have agreed in 
dismissing the graffito as a rather scrappy cento of lines from 
the erotic elegy. I shall attempt to show that there is in fact 
little evidence of elegiac influence, and that insofar as the verses 
were not original, it was rather the complaint of Ariadne in 
Catullus’ Peleus and Thetis which chiefly influenced their author, 
and that this influence was supplemented by other Catullian 
reminiscences and by one line borrowed from Lucretius. 

With the first two lines Buecheler has compared Prop., 2, 15, 
9-10: 

quam vario amplexu mutamus bracchia! quantum 
oscula sunt labris nostra morata tuis! 


In the two passages the ideas occur in the same order (“ em- 
braces—kisses ”), and the juxtaposition of Propertius’ oscula... 
labris suggests the oscula ... labelis of the graffito. But such 
resemblances are all too likely to be fortuitous, since they repre- 


sent the natural order of common words and ideas.** Of the 
two striking phrases, mutamus bracchia and oscula morata, there 
is no reflection in the graffito. I find no parallel anywhere in 
Propertius’ elegies for the odd construction, collo compleza 
tenere braciola.*® On the other hand the word braciolum sug- 
gests Catullus, in whose poems it is dwagé Aeydpevov.*® Labellum, 
too, is another word much used by Catullus; his fondness for 
such popular diminutives is well known.** 

In the third line the graffito has given an unusual turn to 


88 Cf. Cat., 9, 8-9; Lucr., 4, 1079-1081; 1192-1194 (note esp. oscula 
labris, 1094); Prop., 1, 3, 15-16; Ov., Am., 2, 18, 9-10; Tib., 2, 5, 91-92. 

8° No satisfactory parallel has yet been found in any extant author. 
Sogliano, loc. cit., quotes Stat., Silv., 5, 4, 14-15 puellae bracchia newxa 
tenens. Closer perhaps is Lygd., 6 (Ps.-Tib., 3, 6), 45 pendentia bracchia 
collo; cf. also Cat., 64, 332 levia substernens robusto bracchia collo. 

4961, 181 mitte bracchiolum teres. Kroll ad loc. suggests that the 
graffito may be imitating Catullus (C. Valerius Catullus, herausg. u. 
erkl. von Wilhelm Kroll, zweite Aufl., Leipzig-Berlin, 1929). 

“1 Cf. 8, 18; 61, 220; 63, 74; 64, 104, 316; 80, 1. Cf. P. de Labriolle, 
“L’Emploi du diminutif chez Catulle,” R. Ph., XXIX (1905), pp. 
277-288. 
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the proverbial “ entrusting to the winds” of the words of the 
faithless. In general this formula has one of two forms: either 
the speaker “entrusts his words to the winds” (or is said to 
do so), or his hearer “entrusts those words to the winds.” * 
A third form is that in which the winds themselves are said to 
make vain a person’s words.** In all these forms it is the 
original speaker of the words who is proclaimed faithless. But 
in the graffito the idea is reversed: here it is the recipient who 
is marked as unworthy of trust. The speaker bids girls entrust 
their joys to the winds, since even they can be no more faithless 
than a man.** Parallels for this variant are relatively infre- 
quent, and none of them is expressed in a way which forcibly 
recalls the words of the graffito.*® It is possibly no mere coinci- 
dence that the wind-figure appears in the paraclausithyra of both 
Propertius and Ovid,** but from the point of view of the manner 
of expression, a passage from Catullus is much closer to the 


graffito : 


42 Equally common is the variant, “ entrusting to the waters ”: often 
the two are combined. For examples of the first type mentioned above 
ef. Mel., A. P., 5, 8, 5 viv 6 év Keiva 
Maec., A. P., 5, 133, 4 Spxous 8 els dvéuovs ridewar; Cat., 30, 9-10 idem 


nune retrahis te ac tua dicta omnia factaque ventos irrita ferre ac 
nebulas aerias sinis; 64, 58-59 immemor at iuvenis fugiens pellit vada 
remis trrita ventosae linquens promissa procellae; Prop., 2, 28, 7-8 hoc 
perdit miseras, hoc perdidit ante puellas: quidquid iurarunt ventus et 
unda rapit. For examples of the second type cf. Soph., frg. 741 Nauck 
(Paroem. Graec., I, p. 379) Spxous yuvackds els ypadw; Cat., 70, 
3-4 dicit, sed mulier cupido quod dicit amanti in vento et rapida scribere 
oportet aqua. 

48 Cf. Cat., 64, 142 quae cuncta aerii discerpunt irrita venti. This 
seems to be the original form of the proverb. Often no faithlessness is 
implied, the formula expressing merely the vanity of men’s promises, 
hopes, ete.; cf. Hom., Od., 8, 408-409; Theocr., 29, 35; Ap. Rhod., Arg., 
1, 1334-1335; Lucer., 4, 1096; Verg., Aen., 10, 652 (quoted by Sogliano, 
loc. cit.) ; Hor., Od., 1, 26, 1-3; Prop., 4, 7, 21-22; Ov., Am., 2, 16, 45-46. 

** By “ joys” are to be understood “ favors ” (deliciae: cf. Cat., 45, 
23-24; Luer., 5, 854), with reference to the oscula and complexus of 
vss. 1-2. 

45 Cf. Theocr., 22, 167-168 ra eis iypdv ¢xeTo Kiva mvoh Exovs’ dvéuoro, 
xapis obx Eorero Cat., 65, 17-18; Prop., 1, 8, 12 neve inimica 
meas elevet aura preces; 1, 16, 34 at mea nocturno verba cadunt 
Zephyro; Ov., Am., 1, 6, 41-42 lentus es, an somnus, qui te male perdat, 
amantis verba dat in ventos aure repulsa tua; 52 ei mihi, quam longe 
spem tulit aura meam. 

“6 Prop., 1, 16, 34; Ov., Am., 1, 6, 41-42. 
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ne tua dicta vagis nequiquam credita ventis 
effluxisse meo forte putes animo.*? 


Here tua dicta ... credita ventis is almost precisely equal to 
the graffito’s ventis tua gaudia ... crede; against the assumption 
of a coincidence in the use of common words is the fact that the 
phrase credere ventis is peculiar to these two passages; in general 
some verb other than credere is used, e. g. dare, linquere, tradere; 
ferre, rapere, cadere. Catullus, incidentally, is fond of this 
figure: he uses it in one or another of its forms five times, twice 
in the Peleus and Thetis.*® 

With vs. 3 should be considered vs. 4; they represent the 
particularized and generalized statement of the same idea. In 
the warning, crede mihi, levis est natura virorum, the author 
has expressed in rather weak fashion the erotic commonplace of 
the lover’s perfidy, the *“A¢podiovos épxos, which is ascribed to men 
as often as to women (or pueri delicati).*® The faithlessness of 
lovers is expressed with weary monotony in the elegy as well as 
in other forms of poetry, but none of the poets has been content 
to employ language as blunt and simple as that of the graffito. 
The author could have borrowed the idea from any of them, but 


probably did not. In all likelihood he has used a popular form 
of the commonplace, a form for which no direct source need or 
can be postulated. 

Nevertheless the first four verses taken as a unit have a strik- 
ing parallel in a short section of Ariadne’s complaint in Catullus’ 
Peleus and Thetis: 


at non haec quondam blanda promissa dedisti 
voce mihi, non haec miserae sperare iubebas, 
sed conubia laeta, sed optatos hymenaeos, 
quae cuncta aerii discerpunt irrita venti. 


47 Cat., 65, 17-18. 

48 30, 9-10; 64, 58-59, 142; 65, 17-18; 70, 3-4. 

4° Cf. (besides the passages quoted above, notes 42, 43, and 45), Plato, 
Sym., 183 B; Eur., Med., 492-495; Ap. Rhod., Arg., 4, 358-359, 388; Ascl., 
A.P., 5, 164, 2; Mel., A. P., 5, 184, 3; Alex. Er. Frg., 3-8; Tib., 1, 4, 21- 
22; 6, 7-8; 8, 63-64; 9, 1-2, 31-38; Prop., 1, 15, 1-2, 25-26, 33-42; 4, 5, 21- 
28; 7, 21-22; Ov., Am., 1, 8, 85-86; 2, 16, 45-46; 3, 11, 21-22; Ars Am., 1, 
631-636, 645-646; 3, 31-32, 455-460, 491-492; Rem. Am., 303-304, 687- 
690; Her., 2, 25-26; 5, 109-112; 7, 7-8, 17-18, 29-30, 65-70, 81-82; 12, 
91-92; Fast., 3, 473-476. 
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nunc iam nulla viro iuranti femina credat, 


nulla viri speret sermones esse fideles ... . °° 


Ariadne first recounts the joys promised by Theseus; next, she 
tells of his perfidy under the figure of the winds, and from this 
proceeds to the generalization that all men are faithless. So in 
the graffito appear first the longed-for joys of love, then the 
figure of the winds, and finally the generalization on the faith- 
lessness of men. The two passages agree in ideas, in the order 
of their expression, and in the use of the wind-figure. No other 
so striking a parallel for the graffito can be found; the nearest, 
Ov., Am., 2, 16, 43-46, contains the same ideas, but the manner 
of expression and the order are quite different. 

There are in the lines other elements as well which point to 
Catullus, although not specifically to the Peleus and Thetis. 
Notice has already been taken of the Catullian words braciolum 
and labellum, and of the similarity between vss. 3-4 and Cat., 65, 
17-18. To this may now be added the prominence of the verb 
credere in both vs. 3 and 4 and in Cat., 64, 143. The graffito 
also uses the unusual word pupula, a popular diminutive of the 
type much favored by Catullus, who once uses its masculine 
counterpart, pupulus.* Both pupulus and pupula are rare 
forms, even in graffiti and inscriptions; no literary instance of 
the use of pupula in the sense of “maiden,” “girl” can be 
found before Apuleius; for pupulus in the sense of “boy” 
Catullus is the only literary authority.°? The simple forms 
pupus and pupa, on the other hand, are relatively common both 
in inscriptions and literary works.** In substituting pupula for 
pupa the author of the verses follows a practice characteristic 
of Catullus, who in many places uses a diminutive form metri 
gratia or with little change in meaning.** This clear instance 


5° 64, 139-144. 51 56, 5. 

52 Pupula: Ap., Met., 6, 16 (mea pupula); Inser, (Orell.), 3031 (a 
pupula annos veiginti optinui domum omnem). 

58 Pupus: O.I.L., IV, Suppl. 4485; Kroll also cites (on Cat., 56, 5) 
Suet., Calig., 13; Dessau 8473 (bis). Pupa: C.J. L., IV, 1234; Suppl. 
4007; C.I.Z., VI, 2254; Mart., 4, 20, 1-2. 

54H. g. 2, 12 aureolum; 15, 4 integellum; 17, 13 bimuli (cf. Kroll on 
vs. 12); 30, 2 amiculi; 61, 22 ramulis, 92 hortulo, 181 bracchiolum (see 
above, p. 342 and n. 40), 220 labello (ibid., and n. 41) ; 63, 35 lassulae; 
64, 131 frigidulos, 331 languidulos; 66, 16 lacrimulis, 63 uvidulam; 68, 
2 epistolium. This partial list is my own. Platner admits some of 
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of Catullian practice substantiates the belief that braciolum and 
labellum (vs. 2) are also the result of borrowing from Catullus 
or of imitating his use of metrically convenient or euphonious 
popular diminutives. 

The next group of verses contains two commonplaces, a source 
for which might naturally be sought in the erotic elegy: the 
wakeful nights of the lover, and the fickleness of Fortune. For 
the first there are innumerable parallels, since the elegists love 
to dwell in self-pity on their lonely vigils.°° In particular, the 
graffito uses perdita in the technical sense of “lovelorn” so 
common in the elegy.*® But for neither of these is any parallel 
to be found in the Roman elegists which is close enough to the 
graffito to suggest imitation. The verse, like vs. 4, is so simple 
in its expression of a trite idea that it might have any or no 
particular source.*’ 


these, but feels a true diminutive force in others, e.g. amiculus, 
bracchiolum, and ramulus. He claims that most of the nouns are true 
diminutives, most of the adjectives not: cf. 8. B. Platner, “ Diminutives 
in Catullus,” A.J. P., XVI (1895), pp. 186-202. De Labriolle, on the 
contrary, sees true special force in nearly every Catullian diminutive: 
op. cit., pp. 283, 286. Without attempting to advance a definitive solu- 
tion to a difficult and essentially subjective question, I should say that 
“ Catullian practice” is the free use of diminutive forms wherever they 
are convenient metrically or euphonious or add to the passage some 
special shade of meaning. Naturally these conditions frequently coincide. 

55 Cf. Tib., 1, 2, 76 cum fletu nox vigilanda venit; 2, 4, 11 nunc et 
amara dies et noctis amarior umbra est; Prop., 3, 15, 1-2 sie ego non 
ullos iam norim in amore tumultus nec veniat sine te nox vigilanda 
mihi; 1, 1, 33 in me nostra venus noctes exercet amaras; 11, 5 memores 
a! ducere noctes; Ov., Ars Am., 1, 735 attenuant iuvenum vigilatae 
corpora noctes; Am., 1, 2, 3 et vacuus somno noctem, quam longa, peregi. 
See Smith on Tib., 1, 2, 76 and 2, 4, 11. The commonplace is of course 
not confined to the erotic elegy: cf. Sapph. frg. 94 Diehl; Mel., A.P., 
5, 152, 3; 173; 12, 72, 1-2; Ascl., A. P., 5, 150; O.7.Z., IV, 2146 (Vibius 
Restitutus hic solus dormivit et urbanam suam desiderabat) ; Buecheler, 
C. L. 943 

Vis] nulla est animi, non somnus claudit ocellos, 
noctes [atque] dies aestuat omnis amor. 

56 Cf. Tib., 2, 6, 51 mens ... perdita; Prop., 1, 13, 7 perditus in 
quadam; Ov., Am., 3, 6, 80 atque ita se in rapidas perdita misit aquas; 
Her., 7, 61 perdita ne perdam timeo; Rem. Am., 533 explendast sitis 
ista tibi qua perditus ardes. 

57 We do find perdita in the required sense in Cat., 64, 70 and 177; it 
is just possible that the graffito’s perdita may be a reminiscence of one 
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For the second commonplace, the fickleness of Fortune, there 
are also innumerable parallels; again the search for a specific 
source for the graffito is baffled by the universality of a trite 
idea.*® Closest is Ov., Tr., 3, 11, 67-68: 


humanaeque memor sortis quae tollit eosdem 
et premit, incertas ipse verere vices.*® 


The almost exact parallel between Ovid’s tollit eosdem et premit 
and the graffito’s quos supstulit ... hos... premit may be an 
indication of imitation; the chief objection to any such assump- 
tion is the fact that almost identica) phraseology can be found 
in other authors as well, e. g. Horace.® 

Somewhat better substantiated is the postulate of a Catullian 
reminiscence in the reference to Fortuna. It has already been 
shown how closely the thought of vss. 1-4 of the graffito corre- 
sponds to that of Catullus, 64, 139-144.%* At the conclusion of 
this part of her plaint, Ariadne is impelled to ascribe her 
unhappiness to cruel Destiny: 


sic nimis insultans extremo tempore saeva 
Fors etiam nostris invidit questibus auris.® 


So in somewhat different form occurred to our author the thought 
of fickle Fortune; as in Catullus’ lines this idea follows the 
reflection on the instability of man’s affections. It is as if the 
author were epitomizing Ariadne’s long speech, following it 
thought for thought, but compressing the ideas into a shorter 
space. 


or both of these. But the arguments are tenuous at best and the pos- 
sibility of coincidence in the use of so common a word too great. 

58. g. Hor., Od., 1, 34, 14-16; 35, 1-4; 3, 29, 49-52. Ovid continually 
reverts to the theme in his poems of exile: cf. Tr., 3, 7, 41-42; 11, 67- 
68; 5, 8, 7-8; 14, 29-30; Hp. ex P., 3, 6, 21-22; cf. also Tib., 1, 2, 88; 
5, 70. For Tvxn in Hellenic and Hellenistic literature see E. Rohde, 
Der griechische Roman, 1914°, pp. 296-302, especially the notes, pp. 297 
and 309 (cf. Kroll on Cat., 64, 169). 

5° This passage aided me in the conjectural restoration of the lines: 
see above, p. 341 and n. 35. 

g. Od., 1, 34, 15-16 Fortuna .. . sustulit, ... posuisse gaudet ; 
35, 1-4 O diva... praesens vel... tollere... vel vertere, ete. 

$1 Above, pp. 344 f. 

62 64, 169-170. These lines clearly mark the end of a section. 

*8 64, 145-168 merely enlarges on the idea of vss. 142-144. 
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The sole remaining complete verse of the graffito, vs. 8, is an 
obvious borrowing from Lucretius: 


sic Venus ut subito coiunxit corpora amantum; 
ef. Lucr., 5, 962: 
et Venus in silvis iungebat corpora amantum.™ 


The last legible words of the graffito were intended to begin 
another hexameter which was to continue the comparison between 
Fortuna and love. Dividit introduces a false quantity; we 
should expect divisit.®° Se- may be the first letters of setunzit. 

The very last line has never been satisfactorily deciphered.® 
Only the second word, quid, can be read with certainty. The 
first word may be paries, but if so the line must have been 
written by a second hand, for entirely different forms are used 
for the letters P and A. The words look like the beginning of 
some comment on the foregoing verses, perhaps on the order of 
the well-known graffito: 


admiror, paries, te non cecidisse ruina, 
qui tot scriptorum taedia sustineas.*’ 


It may then be concluded that the woman who wrote these 
verses intended them as a lament in the manner of the para- 
clausithyron. The faults which her version introduces into the 
metre are in all cases most satisfactorily resolved if the original 
form of the verses be supposed to have been the dactylic hexa- 
meter, not, as Buecheler and Mau believe, the elegiac distich. 
This in itself suggests that the graffito does not represent an 
entire poem, but rather a portion of a longer one, and such an 
assumption is supported by the fact that the verses as they stand 
begin and end abruptly and lack essential unity of thought. 

Any conjecture as to the nature of this longer poem must rest 
on a study of the sources and influences discernible in the graffito. 
One turns naturally to the erotic elegy, but of this there are few 
traces to be seen. On the other hand the general course of 


*4iungebat of L is certainly correct for lugebat of O and lucebat 
of Q. 

® or divellit: see Buecheler ad loc. 

*¢ For various attempts see Buecheler ad loc. 

°7 0.1. L., IV, 1904; Buecheler, L. #., No. 957. For other examples 
of such added comment ef. C.J. Z., IV, 1700, 1837. 
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thought in the verses is so close to that of Cat., 64, 139-170 as 
to justify the assertion that their author had the plaint of 
Ariadne in mind and that Catullus, rather than any of the 
elegists, was his chief source. Catullian influence is further 
established by the author’s use of diminutives for two of which, 
braciolum and pupula, no literary authority other than Catullus 
can be cited from the period before 79 A. D.; the author’s tech- 
nique in using these diminutives also resembles his. The fact 
that vs. 8 is an almost direct borrowing from Lucretius suggests, 
too, that the author’s interest was centered on the poets of the 
Republican period. The poem from which our exclusa amatrix 
endeavored to quote a few lines was certainly in the manner of 
Catullus’ epyllion, and may have been of a like scope and subject. 
But in a sense, too, the author was original, for the primary 
source of much of his trite thought and simple phraseology must 
have been the popular heritage rather than high literature. The 
verses we have are no mere cento. To the popular versifier who 
composed them must be granted that measure of originality 
which is the due of any writer who tries to apply to the expres- 
sion of his limited ideas the lessons in style, versification, and 
vocabulary he has learned from men greater than himself. 


FRANK OLIN Copley. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
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FATE, CHANCE, AND TRAGIC ERROR. 


In an earlier paper + I discussed the value of the commentator 
Alexander’s treatise On Destiny for the Aristotelian theory of 
tragic error. I now wish to propose a means by which this and 
kindred ideas may be so further correlated as to suggest an 
answer to a question which was only touched upon before, 
namely: Is there such a thing as a “ tragedy of fate”? 

Let us begin by representing schematically the classification 
of harmful acts given in Aristotle, Rhetoric, I, 1374 B: 


due to “ox Onpla 
a wrong (ddiknua) [ predictable (i. e., not mapddoyor) 
an error (dudprnua) 
not due to “ox Onpia 


a mischance (drixnua) 


By making certain valid substitutions we can illustrate the 
dpaptia of Oedipus, and we can also add a classification of pur- 
posive acts, based upon Alexander’s De Fato: ” 


Purposive acts Harmful acts 


A. due to ante- 
cedent causes 


a. according 
to destiny 
deliberate patricide and incest (G) 


- according —wrong  aetiberate homicide and marriage (R) 


to free will 
error 


. not due to —mischance 
antecedent causes, 
but according to 
chance 


For the criteria involved I think it would be fair to adopt the 
words guilt (G) and innocence (1), and responsibility (R) and 
its opposite (NR), as indicated in the scheme, because the result 
so obtained squares exactly, as I shall show, not only with the 


accidental patricide and incest (I) 
accidental homicide and marriage* (NR) 


+See A.J. P., LVIII (1937), pp. 418-436. 

? For the complete outline, see A.J. P., LVIII, pp. 418-19. 

®T realize that “accidental marriage ”sounds somewhat anomalous, 
but it has at least a certain theoretical value. “ Responsibility ” means, 
of course, responsibility for patricide and incest, incurred through 
homicide and marriage. 
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terms of the definition but with all that can be learned from the 
Oedipus plays about the error of their hero: that is, the fact 
that he disclaims guilt, but accepts responsibility. 

In joining the two halves of our equation we had no hesita- 
tion, I believe, in connecting mischance with acts according to 
chance, and wrong with acts according to free will (cf. Rhet., 
I, 10, 1368 B 6-16), but what was to be done with error? A 
second glance at the scheme showed that it had already been 
disposed of: its element of responsibility belongs to acts accord- 
ing to free will, and its element of innocence to acts according 
to chance. This would appear to bring out the composite nature 
of error: a combination of free will and chance would seem to 
dominate the sort of tragedy in which a tragic error is com- 
mitted. Such would be the logical outline of a “tragedy of 
chance,” and the appropriate apology of Oedipus would be, “I 
admit that I killed a man and married a woman, knowing well 
at the time that it was hazardous for me to do so. Yet I did not 
realize then that the man was my father, the woman my mother. 
That part of it was purely accidental.” 

Since the hero’s innocence is thus explained by the action of 
chance rather than of fate, the latter might seem to be left 
entirely out of consideration, and with it the whole concept of 
“Schicksalstragédie ” might seem to disappear. In my earlier 
paper, however, I held that this element of innocence “has as 
its fitting background the ontological fatalism of Aristotle.” 

A priori and on commonsense grounds it is evident that either 
fate or chance will serve as a warrant of innocence.* Instead of 
a “tragedy of chance” we may have a “ tragedy of fate,” and 
it may be represented in schematic form by changing the order 
of the harmful acts so as to bring them into relation with a. 
instead of B, and substituting fatality for mischance and pre- 
destined for accidental.®> Oedipus’ defense will also need recast- 
ing: “I confess that I killed a man and married a woman, 
knowing full well that I was ‘ tempting fate’ by so doing. But 


“For fate, cf. Alexander, De Fato, 16, and A.J. P., LVIII, p. 425. 
predestined homicide and marriage 
destiny —tstelity predestined patricide and incest 


error 
deliberate homicide and marriage 


deliberate patricide and incest 


b. free will —wrong [ 
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I did not realize then that I was committing patricide and incest: 
that was the work of destiny.” 

Logically there are only these two possibilities, in either of 
which free will can have but a secondary place,® essential though 
it may be. If, therefore, we reject the “ Schicksalstragédie ” 
we shall do so at the cost of accepting in its stead either a 
“ Zufallstragédie” or a sort of genus miatum in which both 
fate and chance would somehow be active. Admittedly, dpapria 
can be interpreted in accidental as well as fatalistic terms, and 
accidental error offers no contradiction to logic or everyday 
experience,’ whereas the fatalistic sort involves a dilemma, as I 
showed before. Yet an analysis of that much-studied play, the 
Oedipus Rex, will make it evident that in tragedy there can be 
no place for accidental error. 

Let us begin with the evidence of the oracles. Here we may 
use to advantage the distinction, stated fully by Servius on 
Aeneid, IV, 696, between fatum denuntiativum and f. condi- 
cionale. According to the first, the oracle received by Oedipus 
would take the form, “ You will kill your father and wed your 
mother ”; according to the second it would be in the form, “ If 
you kill a man, it will be your father, and if you wed a woman, 
it will be your mother.” Obviously the one is purely fatalistic, 
leaving no avenue of escape, while the other is only semi- 


°In an unadulterated “ Freiwillenstragédie ” there would obviously be 
no place for duapria, but only for wovypia. The Orestes of Euripides is, 
in some measure, a tragedy of this sort, and it is significant that we 
find in it that degradation of character which is noted in one of the 
ancient hypotheses. 

7 The statement, “ men often err accidentally,” i.e., “ it is an observed 
fact that their acts are often followed by unexpected results,” is “ ex- 
perimental,” whereas the statement that “men often err because of 
fate” is “ non-experimental ” and bears to the first statement the same 
relation as an enthymeme bears to a syllogism. It is a “ derivative” 
in the sense of Pareto, and its “residue” belongs, like that of hybris 
(“ Pride goeth before a fall”) to the class of “combinations.” The 
fact that “fatalistic error” is more closely related to the idea of 
hybris than is “ accidental error,” appears to support my general con- 
tention. For these distinctions, see George C. Homans and Charles P. 
Curtis, Jr., An Introduction to Pareto (New York, 1934), especially 
pp. 105, 177. 

8... denuntiativa sunt quae omni modo eventura decernunt, ut verbi 
gratia ‘Pompeius ter triumphaturus est:’ . . . condicionale vero huius 
modi est ‘ Pompeius si post Pharsalicum bellum Aegypti litus attigerit, 
ferro peribit:’... 
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fatalistic, because it makes the crimes of patricide and incest 
contingent upon the presumably avoidable acts of homicide and 
marriage. Now Oedipus twice recalls the oracle (Oed. R. 787- 
93, 994-6), and both times he uses the “ denuntiative ” form. 
That is, he regards the bare fact of his homicide and marriage 
as having been inescapable ® no less than the awful circumstance 
that his own parents were the victims of these acts. He feels 
that he had received a prophecy the fulfilment of which he could 
passively experience, but not a warning which he might have 
heeded. Since he could at no time have behaved otherwise than 
as he did, complete exculpation is the result as far as the oracles 
are concerned,*° and error is barred as well as guilt. 

Of course we should have expected to find the “ conditional ” 
form. This alone admits of dyapria, because it combines the 
same elements, the protasis embodying free will and responsi- 
bility, the apodosis fate and innocence.** Oedipus’ homicide and 
marriage do not involve guilt, because these acts, under the cir- 
cumstances, are not culpable. No more is he guilty of patricide 
and incest, for these are the work of fate. Yet he is responsible 
for the initial acts and so in turn for the horrors into which fate 
transforms them. His error actually consists in his having 


disobeyed the warning of a conditional oracle.’? 


*This is in agreement with Oed. Col. 997-8, 

10 Robert (Oidipus, pp. 67-8) held that Sophocles uses only the 
denuntiative form for the oracle received by Laius, in contrast to the 
practice of Aeschylus and Euripides. But in Oed. R. 711-14 it appears 
to be conditional; Se7s yévorr’ surely points to a “ should-would ” pro- 
tasis. If the poet had wished to make it denuntiative, he would have 
had to write és yernooro, representing yevjoerat of the direct statement. 
Yet in a sense the choice of the conditional form here is a departure 
from the general tone of the play. In this passage Jocasta indulges in 
special pleading, the whole trend of which is to minimize the control of 
destiny over the life of Oedipus. 

41 A condition can be framed in either fatalistic or accidental terms: 
“Tf you kill a man, it will be your father,” or “If, etc., it may turn 
out to be your father.” The first is fallacious because it assigns to a 
future, particular enunciation the validity of a general enunciation 
(cf. A.J. P., LVIII, p. 432, note 49). But the second is logical, because 
it does not exclude potentiality. In other words, a “tragedy of chance ” 
would be in harmony with Aristotle’s logic, but a “tragedy of fate” 
contains the inconsistency mentioned in my earlier paper (ad fin.). 

* To illustrate duapria, van Braam (C.Q., VI [1912], p. 270) submits 
the case of a man who, unaware that his wine contains poison, serves it 


6 
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Other evidence shows that such is the situation. Oedipus has 
no consciousness of guilt, because he declares in O. Col. 266-7 
that he is “more sinned against than sinning.” A few lines 
below (270-2) he adds that in his encounter with Laius he was 
provoked (cf. O. Col. 991-6) to a deed that would have been 
justifiable even if wrought with perfect deliberation (¢povév) : 


/ ~ 4 
KalTOL TwWS KaKOs 
dotis avrédpwv, dor’ ei 
ay od éyryvounv KaKds ; 


The clause «i érpagoov may be compared with Oed. R. 807, 
where he admits that he killed in anger, &’ épyjs.** But pro- 
voked or not, it would have been better for him to stay his hand, 
for he knew that homicide, no matter how justifiable it might 
seem at the time, was not the thing for him under any circum- 
stances. He could hardly have said that the possible result was 
mwapaoyov. On the whole his mind is none too clear on the 
question of his guilt or innocence, though dramatically such 
confusion is perhaps natural enough.** He has no doubt that 


in good faith to a guest; if the guest merely helps himself, unbidden, 
it is an drvxnua, he says, and not an dudpryua. But another condition 
must be added to make the case strictly parallel to that of Oedipus: we 
must suppose that the host somehow knows beforehand that at some 
future time a guest of his will (or may) die in this fashion. A prudent 
host, therefore, will refrain entirely from this sort of hospitality, re- 
fusing either to “risk an accident ” or to “ tempt providence,” according 
to the explanation which appeals to him the more. To be sure, it is 
unlikely that he will so refrain, in the presumable absence of an 
oracular warning, but the criterion of the “ calculable ” is not eliminated 
. thereby, because he may still be guided by the laws of probability (e. g., 
the tables of risks prepared by insurance companies). This, in fact, 
would be the only source of foreknowledge according to a purely “ ex- 
perimental ” view of the problem. Alexander, in ascribing a partial 
foreknowledge to the gods (De Fato, 30-1), runs needlessly afoul of a 
difficult metaphysical problem (cf. E. B. Stevens, “ Divinity and delib- 
eration,” A.J. P., LIV [1933], pp. 225-46). 

18 Responsibilty was incurred for such an act according to Aristotle, 
Rhet., I, 10, 1368 B 37 ff.; 1369 A 4. It is virtually forced upon Oedipus 
because he finds that the curse which he has laid upon the unknown 
malefactor (Oed. R. 246-51) comes flying back and seizes upon himself 
(cf. 294-5; 350-3; 744-5; 819-20; 830-3; 1291). As a man of his word, 
he cannot honorably refuse this self-imposed penalty. 

14 Maurice Croiset remarked very justly (Hist. de la litt. gr., III 
[Paris, 18997], p. 257): “ Une tragédie, & la fin de laquelle on pourrait 
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his patricide was predestined, but to explain his homicide he 
wavers between fate (witness the “ denuntiative ” oracles) and 
free will (witness his admission of épy7). To chance there is no 
appeal whatever. 

In fact, the whole play contains only one episode in which 
chance presumes to dispute the field, and its repulse is sudden 
and decisive. It is that in which the messenger reports the 
death, by natural causes, of King Polybus of Corinth. Due toa 
misunderstanding it has been thought that Oedipus is destined 
to slay this, his supposed father, so Jocasta receives the news 
exultantly as proof that the oracles are worthless (Oed. R. 952- 
3). Polybus’ death, she says, was only an accident, and fate, 
through the agency of Oedipus, had no hand in it (948-9) : 

Kal voy 
mpos THS GAwAev TOVS’ 
After cautiously verifying the facts, Oedipus agrees (964-72), 
then has misgivings; the second part of the oracle is still a source 
of fear so long as Merope lives (976). But Jocasta tries to reas- 
sure him by enlarging upon her new-found philosophy (977-9) : 


ti dv poBoir’ avOpwros ta THS 


~ > 3 > | 

Kpatei, mpdvova 5° éotiv ovdevds cays ; 
~ ~ 4 4 

Kpatiotov jv, Ths. 


dire absolument du personnage principal qu’il a eu tort ou raison, aurait 
quelque chose d’abstrait et d’étroit et ne ressemblerait pas 4 la vie; 
elle serait sans profondeur et sans attrait.” It is not intended here to 
multiply subjective criticisms of the dramatist, but only to see what 
basis he affords for the interpretation of the philosopher. The “ Sopho- 
clean” approach has often been treated adequately enough, e.g., in an 
Antrittsrede by Siegfried Sudhaus, Konig Gdipus’ Schuld (Kiel, 1912) ; 
the point of view is indicated in a note on p. 13: “ Den Begriff Schuld 
verstehe ich natiirlich iiberall nur im Sophokleischen Sinne; ...” In 
the “Aristotelian sense ” Sudhaus’ very title would be a misnomer. In 
extending the concept of duapria to various “tragic heroes,” critics 
have tended strangely to misprize Aristotle and cherish overfondly the 
dicta of sundry moderns. Despite their general excellence, even the 
most recent studies are not altogether free from this false emphasis. 
See S. E. Bassett, “ The ‘Auapria of Achilles,” 7.A.P.A., LXV (1934), 
pp. 47-69; A. S. Pease, “Dido’s Tragic Flaw” and “Aeneas’s Tragic 
Flaw,” pp. 38 f. and 44-47 of his exhaustive commentary on the Aeneid, 
Bk. IV (Harvard University Press, 1935); and (Mrs.) Minnie Keys 
Flickinger, The ‘Auapria of Sophocles’ Antigone, Iowa Studies in Classi- 
cal Philology, No. II (Scottdale, Pa., The Mennonite Press, 1935). 
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The messenger, an interested listener, asks for an explanation 
(989-99), then, thinking to relieve Oedipus of this second fear 
as well, he discloses a fact which unexpectedly brings back the 
first—that Polybus and Merope were only the adoptive parents. 
As the truth dawns upon Jocasta she begs Oedipus to drop the 
investigation.‘* Her new philosophy thus suddenly overthrown, 
she returns to the old, as shown by her significant vocative, “ ill- 
fated ” (1068, 1071). Oedipus misunderstands her motive. He 
thinks she is only afraid he may prove to be of humble birth 
(1070; 1078-9). Having accepted her reasoning all too com- 
pletely, he counts himself the son of Tyche, for whom he feels 
no shame (1080 ff.). The next episode brings the full revela- 
tion, and with it Oedipus reverts to his former belief. 

So we have found that in the main the atmosphere of the play 
is fatalistic, free will being reflected only in the épy7 of Oedipus 
and chance only in a momentary attitude of Jocasta. If by 
“tragedy of fate” is meant a drama in which fate is the sole 
motivating factor, it is correct to deny its existence. Yet it 
ought not to be forgotten that fate is a normal and important 
concomitant of error when taken in the sense defined by Aristotle. 


Roacer A. PAcK. 


Ann Arsor, MicuH. 


157], 1016 ff. In Poetics, 11, this episode is cited as an example of a 
peripeteia or reversal, and that it is, in the philosophical background 
of the play as much as its action. 

1¢T], 1056 ff. Some critics have thought that Oedipus’ duapria is his 
curiosity and insistence on learning all the facts. But this rests on the 
assumption that if the truth had never been uncovered no harm would 
have been done, and that any misdeed is pardonable so long as it remains 
concealed! Surely such reasoning would have been abhorrent to Greek 
ethics. Granted that this impulsive curiosity of his is of a piece with 
the impulsiveness which prompted the slaying of Laius, still we cannot 
look for his éudprnua proper in the play itself, which is merely a Avots, 
but only in the déo1s which precedes it (cf. Poetics, 1453 B 29 ff.). 


CENSUS EQUESTER. 


In considering the origins of the Roman middle class there is 
no problem more important than that of the census equester,— 
the amount of property which qualified a man for membership 
in that class. That a separate property qualification existed in 
the time of Cicero is indisputable,’ but there is no agreement as 
to when it was instituted. I propose to attempt here to fix the 
limits of a period in which its institution must have fallen. 

In dealing with the terminus post quem we shall have to con- 
sider the various dates that have been suggested by earlier 
scholars, but before doing that I would like to lay down two 
vitally important criteria by which I propose to test previous 
theories, and also the evidence of ancient authorities. Whenever 
the separate census equester was established it was bound to have 
a marked effect in two directions,—upon the military system 
and upon the procedure of the censors. First, the military 
system: Madvig, in his valuable discussion of the Equites as 
officers in the army,? has made the point that once a separate 
equestrian census amount existed those who possessed it could 
be used, in the army, only in equestrian posts,—i. e. as cavalry 
or as officers. They could not be called upon to serve in the 
infantry. The point is certainly valid, and it means that so long 
as we find men qualified to serve in the cavalry but liable to be 
used as infantry if not required for the cavalry, we have proof 
that no separate census equester existed. This is our first cri- 
terion. Secondly, the effect on the census: the establishment of 
a census equester meant the formation of a new property class 
above the five “ Servian ” classes. How the censors dealt with 
this we do not know. They may have made a special list of men 
so qualified, or they may, as was done in Athens,* have indicated 
them by some special mark on the list of Class I. Whichever 
they did, they had a separate process to perform in dealing with 
this new group. 

We may now consider our problem, in the light of what has 


1 Cicer», Rose. Com., 42. Ad Quint., I, 2, 6, ete. 
* Kl. Phil, Schrift., pp. 489-90. Cf. Frontin., Strat., IV, 1, 18; Val. 
Max., II, 7, 15; Eutrop., II, 13. 
3A. Martin, Les cavaliers athéniens, p. 358. 
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been said above. In the “Servian” system, it is generally 
agreed, no census equester existed. The cavalry was chosen by 
the censors from among those who had the property qualification 
of Class I of the infantry. The censors did this by allotting 
the equus publicus, for which all members of Class I were eligible. 
Those not chosen for the cavalry served in the infantry. In a 
sense, therefore, all the men in this class may be said to have 
possessed the census equester. The censorial procedure is well 
known. The general classification of the whole people (census 
popult), including Class I and therefore those eligible for the 
public horse, came first and was followed by the separate census 
equitum, in which the censors gave (and took away) the equus 
publicus. 

The siege of Veii is said to have caused a fundamental change 
in the constitution of the cavalry,—the first use of cavalry serv- 
ing on horses provided by themselves (equis suis).° Livy, in 
giving us this information, says that, as a result of the public 
distress at the losses at Veii, repente quibus census equester erat, 
equi publict non erant assignati, . . . equis se suis stipendia 
facturos promittunt.© This passage has been accepted by many 
scholars, notably Mommsen, as proving that a separate census 
equester existed at the beginning of the fourth century B.C.’ 
At the most it proves only that Livy, or his authorities, believed 
this to have been the case, and even this is not certain. As we 
have pointed out above, census equester might be used to mean 
simply the property qualification of Class I, and Livy may be 
so using it here. But whatever the correct view of the passage, 
I believe it can be shown that there was no separate census 
equester at this period. Mommsen, in arguing the case for the 


“See e.g. Mommsen, Staatsr., III, pp. 255, 258-9, etc.; Lange, Rém. 
Alt., I, pp. 480 f.; Botsford, Roman Assemblies, p. 97. All rely mainly 
on Cicero, Rep., II, 39; Dion. Hal., IV, 18; VII, 59; X, 17. 

5 The practice of calling these men equites equo privato is quite wrong. 
Those serving equis suis were doing honourable service which was ac- 
cepted as a fulfilment of their obligations to the state. The men serving 
equo privato, on the other hand, were in disgrace and were being com- 
pelled to serve extra campaigns as a punishment for alleged cowardice 
(Livy, XXVII, 11). 

7,4. 

7 Mommsen, Staatsr., III, pp. 258-9, 477-80. Cf. Lange, Rém. Alt., I, 
p. 483; Marquardt, Hist. Eq. Rom., pp. 7-9; Gelzer, Die Nobil., p. 3; 
Stein, Rém. Ritterstand, p. 5, ete. 
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existence of men serving in the cavalry equis suis,® supports the 
evidence of Livy by that of Polybius, in his well known descrip- 
tion of the Roman army levy:° dzav 8 éxAéEwou 76 mpoxeipevov 
(trav meLav) ... pera Tavita Tos immeis TO pev 
adrav yeyevnuevyns Tov Titov THs éxAoyns. At some 
period before Polybius’ time, that is, it had become necessary to 
change the order of the levy, choosing the cavalry before, instead 
of after, the infantry. There can only be one explanation of 
this, the one given by Mommsen,—i. e. that the change was due 
to the use of cavalry other than the equites equo publico, in fact 
to the existence of cavalry serving equis suis. A permanent body 
of cavalry such as the equites equo publico could be dealt with 
last in the levy because they were not, in any case, called upon 
to serve in the infantry. But the men serving equis suis, being 
liable for infantry service if not chosen as cavalry, had to be 
selected before the infantry, and so their use necessitated the 
change in the order of the levy. So runs Mommsen’s argument, 
and there can be no doubt that he has drawn the correct con- 
clusion from Polybius’ statement. But he failed to see that this 
passage proves, at the same time, that there cannot have been a 
separate census equester when this change took place. If there 
had been, men serving eguis suis would not have been liable to 
infantry service, and so no change in the order of the levy would 
have been necessary. 

We might be tempted to regard this passage of Polybius as 
evidence that no separate census equester existed in Polybius’ 
time, since the cavalry was still selected before the infantry. 
Put that is not necessarily so. The establishment of a census 
equester at some period after the change in the order of the levy 
would not have made it necessary to go back to the old order. 
When the cavalrymen were not liable to infantry service it was 
immaterial whether they were selected before or after the in- 
fantry. In fact a precisely opposite point of view has been based 
on this passage. Polybius’ words zAovrivdny abrav yeyernuévys 
Tov Tiuytov THs éxkAoyns have been regarded as evidence that a 


®Op. cit., III, pp. 477f. The arguments put forward against his 
view by Gerathewohl (Die Reiter und die Rittercenturien) are quite 
unconvincing. 
°VI, 20, 8-9. 
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census equester did exist in his time.2® On this theory no 
definite verdict can be reached. The expression is extremely 
vague, and has been variously interpreted. It should probably 
be taken to refer, like the passage of Livy just discussed, to the 
census amount of Class I. 

Further evidence about the census equester is lacking until 
we reach the year 225 B.C., when Rome took stock of her 
available man power. The figures of this stock-taking have been 
analysed, with different results, by Mommsen*™ and Strachan- 
Davidson.’? The number of men available for cavalry service, 
out of a total adult male population of about 270,000,"* was, on 
Mommsen’s reckoning, 22,100, on that of Strachan-Davidson, 
19,000. Whichever figure we accept, it precludes the possibility 
of the existence of a separate census equester at this time. Not 
only is it highly improbable that so large a proportion of the 
population at that time possessed a higher property qualification 
than that of Class I, but also it is inconceivable that so many 
were exempted from infantry service. 

There are two passages of Livy which have been regarded as 
supporting the view that a census equester was in existence 
during the Second Punic War. The first (Livy XXIV, 11) 
refers to the special levy on rich men for the provision of rowers 
for the fleet in 214 B.C.’* But here we have only a series of 
property amounts, with no indication that any of them was the 
census equester. In fact, the omission of any mention of the 
Equites, while senators are specifically mentioned, seems rather 
to imply that there was no separate property amount for them. 
The other passage (Livy XX VII, 11, 15) refers to the censors 
seeking out those qui equo merere deberent in 209 B.C.*° It is 
strictly parallel to the passage of Book V discussed above, and 
may be explained in the same way. 

From our study of the military system, therefore, we may 
draw the conclusion that no separate census equester existed in 
225 B.C., and that there is no evidence that it existed during 


10 Herzog, Gesch. und System, pp. 1044 f. 

11 Rém. Forsch., II, pp. 382 f. 

12 Selections from Polybius, Proleg. III. 

18 Cf. T. Frank, Econ. Survey, I, p. 56. 

14 Quoted by Willems, Le Sénat, I, pp. 189f. Cf. Botsford, op. cit., 
p. 92. 

18 Quoted by Mommsen, Staatsr., III, p. 478, n. 2. 
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the Second Punic War. There is something to be learned, I 
think, from studying the procedure of the censors, though the 
conclusions here cannot be so definite. 

As has already been pointed out, the introduction of a census 
equester would cause a change in the censorial procedure. It 
would mean that the censors had now to perform two functions 
in connection with the Equites. In addition to the selection of 
the equites equo publico,—i. e. the census equitum,—they had to 
draw up a list of those possessing the census equester. This 
latter function would naturally form part of the ordinary census 
populi, which preceded the census equitum. Moreover, since the 
property qualifications were minima, the censors would begin 
with the richest class,—that is, the selection of the equites censu 
(as Cicero calls them)**® would be the first stage of the census 
popult. I believe that ancient references to the census have pre- 
served traces of this change in procedure. It is well known that 
accounts of the first census, that attributed to Servius Tullius, 
cannot be anything else but the reflection of the census pro- 
cedure of later times. Such accounts are given by Livy,*’ 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus,’* and Cicero.*® Livy and Dionysius 
conceive of only two stages, the selection of infantry first, fol- 
lowed by that of the eighteen centuries of cavalry. This version, 
representing presumably the annalistic tradition, describes an 
ordinary census (census popult followed by census equitum) as 
carried out before there was any census equester. Incidentally, 
it is rather unintelligent, because the very first census cannot 
have been like that. Servius, having no previous lists, would be 
bound to select his cavalry first. They came from Class I of the 
infantry and Servius would not first make an elaborate division 
of this class into centuries and then throw the whole arrangement 
into chaos by choosing the cavalry from it. Later censors did 
not need to consider this difficulty because they had only a few 
equi publici to allot. 

Cicero’s version is quite different and more intelligent. He 
says: <scripsit centurias equitum> duodevigintt censu maximo. 
Deinde equitum magno numero ex omni popult summa separato, 
reliquum populum distribuit in quinque classes .... The first 
sentence refers, of course, to the census equitum, which is put 


16 Rose. Com., 42. 18 TV, 18. 
17T, 43. 19 Rep., II, 39. 
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first here, not because it came first in Cicero’s time, but because 
he realised the difficulty of the first census described above. In 
the next sentence, the significant word is deinde. It shows 
clearly that the phrase equitum ... separato refers to some- 
thing quite different from the previously mentioned census 
equitum.?° Cicero is, in fact, alluding to the selection by the 
censors of the men possessing the census equester, and that is 
why he says magno numero. This evidence about censorial 
procedure thus supports the conclusion we have drawn from the 
history of the army levy, by suggesting that a census equester 
did not exist in the time of the annalists and did exist in the 
time of Cicero. 

We have now established a terminus post quem for the intro- 
duction of a census equester,—the end of the third century B. C. 
Our terminus ante quem is the period of Cicero, but there is 
good reason to put it earlier than this. Professor Last has made 
out a very strong case for believing that a census equester was 
mentioned in the Lex Acilia of 122 B.C.?*_ This reduces the 
area of choice to about one hundred years. Further than that 
we cannot go except by guesswork. But, if one may be allowed 
a guess, the most likely period for the introduction of a census 
equester seems to be that of C. Gracchus. 

H. Hitt. 
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20 This point is made, with a different purpose, by Belot, Hist. des 


Chev. Rom., I, pp. 236 f. 
21 Camb. Anc. Hist., IX, pp. 75-8, 892-6. 
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An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, vol. IV. Edited by 
TENNEY FRANK. Roman Africa—R. M. HAywoop; Roman 
Syria — F. M. HetcHetrHEIM; Roman Greece—J. A. O. 
LARsEN; Roman Asia—T. R. S. Broucuton. Baltimore, 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1938. Pp. vi + 950.* 


The Hconomic Survey is rapidly nearing its completion. The 
volume under review deals with the Oriental sections of the 
Roman Empire and, in addition, with Roman Africa, a chapter 
left over from the third volume. 

The material collected in this volume shows considerable 
variety of treatment. One section only—that of Heichelheim— 
is a real “survey,” a systematic “ catalogue raisonné” of texts 
and monuments bearing on the economic structure of Syria in 
the Roman times, with some casual discussions of one or another 
group of facts. The other three sections—similar in this respect 
to most of the sections of the Survey—I hesitate to call “ sur- 
veys.” They are practically shorter or longer chapters of an 
economic history of the Roman Republic and of the Roman 
Empire. 

From other similar works dealing with economic history the 
chapters of Frank’s Survey (with the exception of vol. II, 
Johnson’s Roman Egypt, which is more in the style of a chresto- 
mathy of texts) differ not so much in aim and scope as in the 
method of treatment. Being essentially chapters of an Economic 
history they try to combine the usual form of such works—con- 
tinuous narrative, with references to sources mostly in footnotes, 
but sometimes in the text itself—with a kind of chrestomathy of 
the most important texts adduced in the body of the text and 
interrupting the narrative, an odd and cumbersome arrangement, 
which makes the reading and use of the survey unnecessarily 
difficult. 

Add to this the fact that the method is handled by the con- 
tributors each in his own way. Sometimes the emphasis is on 
the narrative, sometimes on the collection of texts. As little 
uniformity as in handling the material is employed in the cita- 


1 When at the request and insistence of Tenney Frank I undertook to 
write this review, I could not suspect that what I should write was 
destined never to be read by him. I should like it to be read as my 
modest tribute to the memory of the great scholar who exacted it. 
Perhaps his most important contribution to our knowledge of Roman 
antiquity, to the study of which he devoted his life, is this monumental 
Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, a xrjua els del, which will perpetuate 
the memory of its organizer and chief contributor for many generations 
to come. 
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tion of modern contributions. In the volume under review, 
Haywood cites modern works in the body of his narrative and 
gives no bibliography; Heichelheim and Larsen give excellent 
bibliographies, including the most recent works, with quotations 
in the text and in the notes; Broughton’s section contains no 
bibliography and the author cites modern works in the text and 
notes only exceptionally. ‘The inexperienced reader would get 
the impression that Broughton had no predecessors and was 
doing pioneer work in a virgin field. The same variety reigns 
in the Indices. In general the Indices are short and incomplete. 
Since the Survey is supposed to be a collection of “ facts ” it is 
much to be regretted that no tabulation of these facts, that is of 
the sources quoted and discussed in the various chapters, is put 
at the disposal of the reader. 

Difficult as it is to read and to make use of, the Survey is 
nevertheless (and the fourth volume is not an exception) a re- 
markable contribution to the study of ancient economic history. 
Its value cannot be overestimated. The material is collected in 
great fullness, is carefully sifted, exactly interpreted, and skil- 
fully dated and classified. Handled in this way the building 
stones are adequately used for reconstructing a reliable though 
meagre skeleton of economic evolution. In many sections the 
material is collected and classified by the respective authors for 
the first time, and valuable pioneer work of lasting value has 
been done. In some cases well-known material is subjected to 
acute historical criticism and re-valued. 

With these general remarks let me pass to a brief consideration 
of the four sections of the volume under review. The first and 
the shortest section (119 pp.) is devoted to “Roman Africa.” 
The presentation of the material is brief and concise. It is based 
on a careful study of the literary, epigraphic and archaeological 
evidence, especially for French Africa; the Tripolitania is 
handled rather superficially. The controversial questions which 
concern the economic and social evolution of Roman Africa are 
mentioned en passant and are solved in a summary way almost 
without discussion. 

In my remarks I will abstain from any discussion of the con- 
troversial problems, which would lead me too far afield and I 
will confine myself to adding some “ facts” (a selection from 
those which I have noted in reading the section) to those adduced 
by the author. 

In dealing with the “ trade relations of Carthage ” before 146 
B.C. (p. 6), and with the grain production of Carthage at the 
same time (p. 16), the author fails to mention the part which 
Carthaginian merchants at this time took in the trade of the 
Hellenistic world. The famous sea-loan contract of the middle 
of the second century, or perhaps a little earlier, published by 
U. Wilcken (Zettschr. f. dg. Spr., LX [1925], pp. 90 ff.; S.B. 
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7169), and repeatedly discussed, a contract concerning a com- 
pany of dealers in goods from the ’Apwparodpdpos, names among 
the sureties Anpajrpios ’ArodAwviov Kap| xn [trav 
6é]Aacoav wAofouevwv. Some of the other sureties and the 
banker who handled the loan were Italians. On the other hand 
it is well known that Carthaginians frequently appeared at Athens 
and at Delphi in the fourth century (9. J. 179, 239 a 15, 
321), in all probability as merchants, and that a Carthaginian 
merchant as late as the middle of the second century B. C. sup- 
plied Istros with grain (S. Lambrino, Dacia, III-IV [1927- 
1932], pp. 400 ff.). The grain of Numidia on the Delian market 
is a well-known phenomenon of the commercial life of Greece; 
it is mentioned by Larsen in the same volume (p. 346 and p. 
351). 

In the “historical survey” of the political events from 43 
B. C. to 235 A.D. the author mentions (pp. 33 ff.) the several 
wars which from 21/20 B.C. were raging in various parts of 
North Africa, of which the last was the war of Tacfarinas de- 
scribed by Tacitus. These wars and especially the early ones 
produced a deep impression on the population of Africa, and 
spread as far as Cyrene. The author fails to mention that the 
bellum Gaetulicum is named in an inscription of Leptis Magna, 
and the bellum Marmaricum in some inscriptions of Cyrene, 
and that the now famous mosaic of Zliten shows the terrible fate 
of the captives taken in one of these wars or in the war against 
Tacfarinas. The chronological and historical problems con- 
nected with these inscriptions have been discussed several times 
by modern scholars (see my Storia Sociale ed Economica, p. 386 
and note 84b). It is evident that the violent outbursts of 
national feeling by the native tribes of Africa, of which these 
wars were the expression, must be connected with the anarchy 
of the times of the civil wars, and with the organization of the 
African provinces by Augustus. I cannot enter here into a 
detailed discussion of this interesting question. 

In the section dealing with the “ natural products” of Africa 
I was surprised not to find any reference to the beautiful mosaics 
of the first and second centuries A. D. (the later mosaics only 
are quoted) which show so clearly the prevalence of agriculture 
in the economic life of Africa, either by the choice of ornamental 
devices, or by reproductions of charming and highly instructive 
scenes of rural life. If the author had decided not to use this 
evidence he should at least have referred to those who have done 
so (for example for Tripolitania, P. Romanelli in Africa Italiana, 
III [1930]). 

In the survey of “ trade” (pp. 60 ff.) the importance of Leptis 
as a great import and export harbor is not sufficiently empha- 
sized. In listing the most important harbors of Africa (p. 69) 
the author fails to mention that the excavations prove the harbor 
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of Leptis Magna to have been one of the largest and best organ- 
ized of the harbors of Africa, second only to Carthage. A 
splendid yeconstruction of this harbor was exhibited recently at 
Rome in the Mostra Augustea (Catalogo, p. 609, nos. 2 and 5). 
In the trade of Leptis the export of caravan goods, and especially 
of ivory, was certainly of much more importance than the author 
thinks. He mentions that the coat of arms of Sabratha, as 
shown by the Ostia mosaic, was the elephant; but he does not 
note that the same was true of Leptis. It is shown by an inter- 
esting marble statue of an elephant found on the decumanus of 
Leptis (reproduced in my Storia Soc. ed Econ., pl. LX VII, with 
a note of the late Guidi). I may mention in addition the Latin 
inscription of an altar found in the oasis of Tripoli, a dedication 
to Liber Pater of dentes duo(s) Lucae bovis (C.1.L., VIII, 
11991; P. Romanelli, Rend. Acad. Lincei, XXIX [1920], pp. 
376 ff.; my Storia Soc. ed Econ., pp. 386 and 587, and note 
84b). In the list of “roads” (pp. 67 ff.) I found no mention 
of one of the most interesting roads of Africa, that from Theveste 
to Mascula, which passed through the territories of Cheria and 
Nemecha, and was built in the late third century. The road is 
attested by many milestones (KH. Albertini, “ Un témoignage de 
St. Augustin sur la prosperité relative de l’Afrique au IV-me 
siécle,” Mél. Paul Thomas, 1930; cf. L. Leschi, Rev. Africaine, 
LXXII [1931]). In the articles cited above Albertini and 
Leschi give an interesting picture of the gradual urbanization 
of the region (only briefly mentioned by Broughton, Romaniza- 
tion, and Haywood) and of the destinies of the well known 


Musulamii. It is very probable that the transformation of this. 


region into a territory of cities and villages was the result of an 
extensive planting of olive trees. 

The section on “ property” (pp. 83 ff.) will certainly be con- 
sulted first by most of the readers of Haywood’s contribution. 
Everyone knows how important a part Africa and its large 
estates play in the discussions of modern historians regarding 
the economic and social evolution of the late Roman Empire and 
the origin of the colonate. I am afraid the treatment of the 
evidence bearing on the large estates by Haywood will disappoint 
them. They will find but few citations of modern works on the 
subject (the principle of their selection is a mystery to me), no 
lists of imperial and private land estates comparable to those 
given by Broughton in the same volume for Asia Minor, no 
sufficient comments on the great inscriptions of Africa, the texts 
and translations of which (repeated from Van Nostrand) are 
printed in this section. Nor will the brief account of the history 
of the estates and of their administration satisfy the require- 
ments of modern scholars. They certainly will notice for in- 
stance the complete absence of any discussion of the terminology 
applied to the large estates such as saltus, defensio, and definitio 
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(see my remarks on these last terms in Klio, XI [1911], pp. 
387 ff.; cf. Storia Soc. ed Econ., p. 323, note 32, p. 376, and p. 
494). Few words are devoted to the basic problem of the char- 
acter and origin of the famous Lex Manciana. In this discussion 
no mention will be found of the important new inscriptions of 
Jenan ez Zaytouna recently (perhaps too late for use by the 
author, who, however, quotes several articles of 1937) published 
by Ch. Saumagne in C. R. Acad. Inscr., 1937, pp. 292 ff., and of 
the interesting comments on them of Saumagne and Carcopino. 
Nor will the reader learn that the supposedly modest private 
“law” of one of the landowners of Africa was still in force not 
only in the third century but also in the fifth and in the time of 
Justinian. The author does not mention the highly interesting 
Latin contracts written on wooden tablets found near Tebessa 
and dated in the fifth century, the time of the Vandals. They 
were first published and carefully studied by E. Albertini, Jour. 
d. Sav., 1930, pp. 23 ff., and often discussed later (see e. g. H. J. 
Wolff, Rev. Hist. du Droit, XIV (fasc. 14) [1936], pp. 1 ff.; 
U. Wilcken, Arch. f. Papyrusf., XIII [1938], p. 154; I have 
not seen J. Carcopino, “ La tenure Romaine,” Rec. de la Soc. 
J. Rodin, III [1938]). In one act of sale of land of 496 A. D. 
the land was sold ex culturis suis mancianis (cf. my Storia Soc. 
ed Hcon., p. 373 and note 62). The prescriptions of the Lex 
Manciana were therefore valid in the region of Theveste as late 
as 496 A. D. 

Still more sketchy than the section on the estates is that on 
the cities. The meagreness of information should have been sup- 
plemented by bibliographical references. I found, however, no 
mention for example of the classical book of Boissier and of such 
general surveys as Africa Romana, 1935, and A. Lantier, Les 
grands champs de fouilles de V Afrique du Nord (1915-1930), 
Paris, 1931. The same is true of the bibliographical references 
concerning the few cities dealt with by the author. I may men- 
tion for example the case of Thuburbo Majus, which has been 
recently studied by A. Merlin, “ Histoire municipale de Thuburbo 
Majus,” Congrés intern. d’Arch. Alger, 1933, pp. 205 ff. Finally 
the last short chapter on the “destinies of Africa after 235 
A. D.” could have been made more useful had the author used 
the article of Albertini in the Mél. Thomas quoted above and 
the wooden tablets of the fifth century. 

The second section of the book, a little longer than the first— 
pp. 123 to 255—deals with “ Roman Syria.” It is compiled by 
an expert in economic history—F. Heichelheim. The section is 
divided into four chapters: I. The Land; II. The People; 
ITI. Industry and commerce; IV. Public, municipal, and temple 
finances. 

Heichelheim has collected an enormous mass of facts, that is 
to say, texts and monuments from the most different sources: 
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classical writers, the Corpus Juris, the New Testament and the 
Talmud, parchments and papyri, inscriptions, coins, products of 
art and industry. Of special value is his thorough utilization 
of the Talmud and his many citations from it, based on a thor- 
ough study of this source and on what has been done by modern 
scholars for dating and understanding this corpus of writings. 
In addition to the published material he has had access to some 
unpublished texts, for example to the many unpublished graffiti, 
parchments, and papyri of Dura. 

His rich collection of material Heichelheim has classified ac- 
cording to the four headings mentioned above, regardless of 
origin, that is, not in topographical order, which is to be regretted. 
In his treatment Syria appears as a unit, which it never was. 

There is in fact very little in common between the economic 
structure of the constituent parts of Heichelheim’s Syria. Let 
us just enumerate them in order to show how different were their 
historical, geographical, and economic structure and evolution: 
the semi-independent Arab tribes, nomadic shepherds; the Arab 
trading and agricultural states, peculiarly urbanized, such as 
Nabataea with its two capitals Petra and Bosra, and the Pal- 
myrene region, with the queen of caravan commerce, the super- 
ficially hellenized city of Palmyra, as its centre; the Hauran with 
its formerly nomadic population which was gradually transformed 
into sedentary agriculturists living in villages and cities; Pales- 
tine, with its contrast of the temple state of Jerusalem and of 
many more or less thoroughly hellenized cities of the seashore 
and the interior; Seleucid Syria with its great capitals and har- 
bors: Antioch and Apamea, Seleucia and Laodicea and its scores 
if not hundreds of Hellenistic rural and urban settlements; 
Phoenicia with its trading cities and large intensively cultivated 
territories tilled for the rich residents of the cities by the descen- 
dants of the Hellenistic Jaoi; Northern Mesopotamia with its 
semi-Arabic Macedonian colonies such as Edessa and Nisibis and 
the many minor Macedonian settlements like Dura — market- 
places for large and fertile territories, stopping-places for the 
caravans and strongholds of the Roman military occupation ; and 
finally Babylonia (which, by the way, never formed a part of the 
Roman Empire). 

As strong as the contrast between regions was the contrast 
between urban centres of various types: Antioch on the Orontes, 
Sidon, Petra, Palmyra, Philippopolis in the Hauran, Gerasa in 
the Transjordan, Jerusalem, Dura. These cities are all com- 
paratively well known and were once economic and social indi- 
vidualities. The peculiarities of the economic and social structure 
of these regions and cities determined the character of the casual 
data bearing on their economic life collected by Heichelheim, 
agriculture and industry, economic features in the life of various 
groups of the population, trade relations, prices. 
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An economic survey is of course a very elastic term. LEvery- 
thing in human life is in one way or another connected with 
economic factors. The treatment of the economic phenomena in 
a survey is therefore necessarily individual. Nevertheless it is 
somewhat surprising to find in Heichelheim’s survey, in the 
chapter dealing with population, such sections as “ Education ” 
(pp. 167 ff.), which contains a list of more or less important 
personalities in the field of letters, art, philosophy, learning and 
science, or under the same heading such a mosaic as marriage, 
divorce, nursing contracts, and burial expenses (pp. 172 ff.). 
On the other hand no section is devoted to so important a topic 
as the influence of the wars with Parthia, and later with Persia, 
cn the economic life of the Syrian provinces, or the rdle which 
the presence of a huge army of occupation, mostly stationed in 
larger and smaller cities, played in the economic life of these 
cities and of the province or provinces at large. It cannot be 
objected that we know nothing of it. Tacitus, Cassius Dio, 
Herodian, Josephus, and other historians frequently refer to the 
economic aspect of the wars and of the military occupation, and 
the economic life of Dura in the third century A. D. brilliantly 
illustrates the gradual economic decay of a once flourishing city, 
which became for about a century a combination of a city and 
a Roman military camp. 

However, it is useless to pile up desiderata. We must take the 
section of Heichelheim as it is, and such as it is it will prove to 
be very useful for future students of the economic and social life 
of Syria. 

In concluding this section a few remarks on some special 
points. In dealing with “irrigation” (p. 143) Heichelheim 
speaks of a canal at Dura which irrigated land cultivated by 
Roman veteran soldiers; in fact the canal referred to was situated 
far from Dura on the river Khabur. Since Heichelheim on the 
same page deals with the canalization of Babylonia he might 
have mentioned the famous inscriptions of Susa (Seleucia on 
the Eulaeus) which attest the care taken of canalization by the 
Parthian government (9. #. G., VII, 12 and 18). 

As regards the many lists of prices which Heichelheim gives 
I have grave doubts. For example the prices of horses derived 
from papyri of the military archives of Dura (p. 154) show such 
variations, and the real meaning of them is so uncertain, that I 
would abstain from quoting them as standard prices. In many 
cases the figures given by our sources and used by Heichelheim 
as more or less exact are apparently round figures of no sta- 
tistical value. Such are for example some texts quoted on p. 181. 
In order to convey the idea of a rich man R. Tarphon says: 
“he who has a hundred fields (how large?), a hundred vineyards 
(of what size?) and a hundred slaves at work in them.” Hun- 
dred is here certainly merely a way of saying many. And so it 
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is in the case of Justus of Antioch (time of Diocletian) with hig 
one thousand vineyards, one thousand orchards, one thousand 
ships, mules, slaves, and private soldiers. 

In the section on “industry,” and especially industry of 
Antioch, no mention is made of the mosaics which are such a 
typical feature of Antiochean life. It is demonstrated by the 
Franco-American excavations in Antioch and Daphne. Most of 
the mosaics of Daphne were certainly produced at Antioch. And 
the mosaicists of Antioch were not working for Antioch alone; 
Syrian mosaicists were busy at Delos in the first century B.C. 
Their pupils apparently were responsible for the many mosaics 
found in Palestine, Transjordan, and the Hauran. For the 
industrial establishments typical of Antioch and for the aspect 
of the city in general Heichelheim might have quoted the now 
famous mosaic of Yakto (near Antioch) which so vividly illus- 
trates life in Antioch in late Roman times, a life which still 
te-day shows the same aspect. This last point has been con- 
vincingly shown by Lassus. As regards fabrication and export 
of Syrian glass I may quote the recent finds of Syrian glass 
in Afghanistan on the site of the rich trading city of Kapisa, 
Alexandria in Paropamisadae (J. Hackin in C. R. Acad. Inser., 
1938, pp. 59 ff.). 

I need not pile up more observations of the same character. 
In conclusion I may draw the attention of the reader to a pas- 
sage in Heichelheim’s chapter which deals with the famous census 
of Sulpicius Quirinus (p. 160) and suggests a new solution of 
the problem (I must confess that to me his interpretation of 
i8ta modus is not convincing) and to the highly interesting treat- 
ment of Syrian currency (pp. 211 ff.). This last section should 
be supplemented by a similar section on the weights and measures 
used in Syria. No uniformity existed in this respect and it 
would be very useful if the evidence of the literary texts, inscrip- 
tions, and extant weights (very many of them have been found 
in the Syrian lands) were collected, sifted, and studied. 

The third section—“ Roman Greece,” by J. A. O. Larsen— 
is almost twice as long as the two preceding. The reason is not 
the abundance of material and the difficulty of its treatment but 
the peculiar organization of this section. In chapter I the reader 
finds a long and detailed survey of political events and wars 
which gradually led to the establishment of Rome’s complete 
ecntrol over Greece after the Achaean war (146 B.C.). This 
survey, which may be found in every Roman history, is forty-five 
pages long. There follow short remarks on the political and 
administrative status of Greece, from the Achaean war to the 
reign of Augustus, and tabulations of land and mines confiscated 
by Rome in Greece and Macedonia and of the indemnities and 
booty. The chapter as such contains some new and valuable 
statements, but will hardly be read by a student of economic 
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history, especially since the tabulations of paragraphs eleven 
and twelve, which bear on economic life, overlap those of Pro- 
fessor Frank in the first volume of the Survey. 

After the introductory chapter the author plunges in medias 
res. Chapter II is devoted to the study of the economic status 
of Greece and Macedon from the Roman intervention to the 
establishment of the principate. One would expect to find the 
subject dealt with in systematic order. But the author has taken 
another course. His main attention was attracted by the island 
of Delos, and it is essentially the economic conditions of Greece 
as reflected in the economic history of Delos which form the 
subject of this chapter. 

After giving in the first paragraph of this chapter a survey of 
coin circulation in Greece in the last two centuries B. C.—a meri- 
torious and interesting study—Larsen, before beginning his sys- 
tematic survey in paragraphs three to seven, devotes a rather long 
paragraph to a minute study of what he calls “ Delos in the 
economic life of the period.” The title is somewhat misleading. 
In fact it is a detailed study of some aspects of the financial and 
economic organization of the temple and city of Delos, mostly 
in the time before 168, when Delos was first affected by the 
Roman activity in the Aegean Sea. It begins with a short intro- 
duction (subsections 1-3). Then come several subsections (4-7) 
devoted to the temple funds and loans of the fourth and third 
centuries B. C., and to the grain fund of the early second cen- 
tury, all dealing with conditions of what we usually call the 
Hellenistic period. It is not until he comes to subsections 8 (the 
Funds in the period of Athenian control), 9 (Population) and 
10 (Trade of Delos) that he begins to deal with material which 
reflects the life of Delos in the time of Roman control. 

This paragraph is interesting in itself and testifies to a de- 
tailed study of the Delian material by the author. But to my 
mind, the largest part of it has very little importance for a better 
understanding of the economic status of Greece at the time when 
it was determined by the Roman intervention, protectorate, and 
domination, while the last three subsections which are concerned 
with this period could be easily incorporated into the paragraphs 
dealing with the economic conditions of Greece at large. The 
same may be said of the subsection 7 dealing with the grain fund. 
This interesting study would be better understood if it formed a 
constituent part of a paragraph dealing with one of the most 

important features of Greek economic life in the Hellenistic 
period: the chronic grain shortage in almost all the Hellenistic 
cities. No such paragraph, however, appears in chapter II, 
though there is ample evidence which has been often collected 
and studied (see the article “ Sitos” by Heichelheim in Pauly- 
Wissowa-Kroll, R.-E.). 

It is Delian material again which is chiefly studied in the 
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subsequent paragraphs 3-7 of chapter II, and it was Delian 
material which determined mainly the choice of topics dealt with 
in these paragraphs (except for the last which deals with the 
effects of the wars between 146 and 30 B.C.): banking and 
investments; prices, rents, wages and cost of living; slavery; 
prosperity ; property and problem of population. The choice of 
these topics is surprising. Such basic topics as the changed 
aspect of city-economy in general, land tenure and land economy, 
industry and commerce are omitted. The subsection 10 “ Trade 
of Delos,” in paragraph 2, is but a poor substitute for a com- 
prehensive paragraph on the trade of Greece in the second and 
first centuries B.C. It cannot be said that the omission is natural 
because evidence is lacking. This is not so. The evidence exists, 
but it has never been collected. 

Chiefly limited to Delian material, the paragraphs mentioned 
above are nevertheless useful and suggestive, especially as regards 
the minute study of Delos. Especially interesting is the critical 
survey of the material on prices, etc., first collected and studied 
by Heichelheim. I may note that the peculiar curve of the 
prices on ivory has been satisfactorily explained by W. W. Tarn, 
J.H.A., XIV (1928), p. 258; id., Hell. Civ.?, p. 226. 

To sum up. Chapter II of Larsen is not a survey of the eco- 
nomic life of Greece at the time before the Roman Empire. It 
is a collection of various valuable articles on some aspects of this 
life determined by the personal interests of the author. It may 
serve as a base for a comprehensive survey which is very much 
needed. Much shorter than chapters I and II is the third 
chapter: “Greece and Macedonia from Augustus to Gallienus ” 
(pp. 436-492). The first paragraph deals with “'The Govern- 
ment and the Provinces.” The largest part of it is concerned 
with administrative problems. More important from the eco- 
nomic point of view are subsections 5—“ Imperial Taxation,” 
and 6—“ Imperial Estates, Mines and Quarries.” In the sec- 
tion on taxation I may note the interesting new interpretation 
of the well-known inscription of Heraclea Lyncestis (pp. 458 ff.), 
and point out that the burden of taxation, especially in Macedon, 
was made heavier by extraordinary contributions imposed on the 
population at large and on some rich citizens (see Storia Soc. ed 
Econ., p. 409). I may note in passing that the author in dealing 
with the slave tax (p. 456) has missed the opportunity of helping 
his fellow scholars by giving not casual quotations from, but a 
full list of the Thessalian manumissions, of which many are not 
to be found in the Corpus, but are scattered in various Greek 
archaeological reviews. 

In the following paragraph Larsen collects the data on the 
economic life of Greece and Macedon in the Imperial times. 
In this task (except for Athens and for Delphi) he has had 
almost no predecessors, and therefore his collection of material 
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is probably far from complete. I have not tried to check it. 
But I was surprised for example not to find quoted in the section 
on Thessalonice (p. 449) the rich collection of important new 
inscriptions from this place published by 8S. Pelekides, *Awo ryv 
Kal Kowwvia THs "Apyaias 1934. They show 
how rich the city was and how important as a commercial and 
agricultural centre. Such as it is, however, the section is of great 
value. Larsen begins with a judicious survey of the general eco- 
nomic conditions, based mostly on literary texts, which show that 
in the economic development of Greece in the Imperial period 
we must sharply discriminate between the first century, when 
the results of the civil wars were still acutely felt, and the later 
period, when normal conditions prevailed and a certain recovery 
took place. He then proceeds with surveys in paragraph 3: 
Products and industries (here as in the preceding chapter 
archaeological evidence is little used), paragraph 4: Money and 
investments (little use of the numismatic material so instructive 
for example for the history of Corinth and of the Peloponnese), 
and paragraph 5: The Third Century. 

Not a section but a substantial book is T. R. S. Broughton’s 
“ Asia Minor ” (pp. 499-917, i.e. 417 pages). The large size of 
this section is explained by Professor Frank in the Preface to 
the volume in the following words: “So many diverse theories 
have in the past been offered regarding the complicated economic 
systems of this province that very careful documentation was 
essential before offering a revision of current reports and views.” 
This explanation can hardly be accepted. The problems presented 
by Asia Minor are no more complicated than those presented by 
Africa and Syria, and a complete documentation is as vital for 
solving the many problems of the economic life of those provinces 
as it is for Asia Minor. Nor can the abundance of material be 
blamed for making the increase in size imperative. The African 
material is no less abundant and voluminous. The real justifica- 
tion for the size of Broughton’s contribution is the character of 
the work. It would have been a pity not to print in full, because 
of its length, so substantial an economic history of Roman Asia 
Minor, so well documented and so carefully studied. 

In the same Preface of Professor Frank I read: “The author 
has omitted a sketch of pre-Roman Asia Minor in view of Pro- 
fessor Rostovtzeff’s promised volume on the social and economic 
history of the Hellenistic Age.” I am very sorry that the sketch 
was omitted for the reason given by the editor. I certainly 
should be the first to enjoy and to profit by such a sketch. How- 
ever, I find substantial compensation for this loss in the extensive 
and often full use of the Hellenistic material adduced by the 
author, in dealing with the various aspects of economic develop- 
ment in Imperial Asia Minor. 

The work of Broughton is divided into two parts. The first 
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(pp. 503-579) deals with Asia Minor under the Republic, 133- 
27 B.C., and is organized chronologically: ch. I—from Attalus 
to Pompey, ch. II—the exploitation of Asia Minor, and ch. III— 
the period of the civil wars. Part II deals with Asia Minor 
under the Empire, 27 B. C.-337 A. D., and is organized syste- 
matically. After a short introduction of historical and adminis- 
trative character the author presents his material under five 
general headings: ch. I—the land, ch. II—the cities, ch. III— 
industry, labor and commerce, ch. [V—currency, banking and 
investments, ch. V—the third century in Asia Minor. 

It is useless to repeat what I have said before. Broughton 
has studied Asia Minor carefully, he is well acquainted with the 
country, he has collected the published material—literary, juridi- 
cal, epigraphical, numismatic, and archaeological—in great full- 
ness and he has dealt with various problems previously in special 
monographs. He was well prepared for the task and he has 
presented us with a book which will be used extensively for many 
years to come. In many respects his is a pioneer work, since for 
many problems he was the first to collect, sift, and interpret the 
extant material. 

The reading of the book is not easy. It is full of lists and 
tabulations which must be studied and carefully checked up, not 
merely read. These lists and tabulations, however, have been 
used by the author himself for building up a short but connected 
economic history of Asia Minor under the Roman rule. 

I cannot enter here into a detailed examination of all the 
problems presented by the material collected by Broughton. It 
cannot be done in a review. My opinions on the subject based 
on the same material, I have presented elsewhere, and with some 
of the problems I shall deal in my forthcoming Hellenistic 
volume. The following remarks are confined to the Imperial 
period and are intended to characterize briefly the results of the 
author’s investigation, to supplement his documentation from 
the casual notes which I have made from time to time, and to 
express some desiderata. 

The best section in part II (Asia Minor under the Empire) 
deals with the land: the geographical and climatic conditions of 
Asia Minor, the natural resources of the country, and the organi- 
zation and exploitation of the land. Especially valuable is the 
second part of this section with its imposing lists of imperial 
estates, of land holdings of private persons and of temples. 

One of the most important problems is that of the condition 
of the rural population, the villagers of Asia Minor, descendants 
of the Hellenistic laoi. The author believes that they gradually 
ceased to be “ serfs ” and became free tenants, sometimes heredi- 
tary tenants, and in many cases free small landowners, that is 
to say that their social and economic conditions were radically 
changed. I have my doubts about it. No detailed discussion 
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of the problem can be given here. However, I may point out a 
few facts. The author is inclined to take the status of “ serfdom ” 
as a well defined one, which implies first and foremost the 
bondage of the serfs to the soil (the adscripti glebae) and the 
absence of any corporative organization in villages inhabited by 
the “serfs.” The question, however, is much more complicated. 
The condition of bondmen, the forms of bondage varied from 
place to place and from time to time, even in the Hellenistic 
Orient, not to speak of Greece and the West. In Hellenistic 
times a man who belonged to the class of the Jaoi in Egypt, in 
Phoenicia and in Asia Minor was not bound to the soil. He had 
almost complete freedom of movement. This is certain for 
Egypt, very probable for Phoenicia and is true for Asia Minor 
also (see the inscription of Laodice, Welles, Royal Coresp., 
18, 11: Gpotws Kai ef twes é[x] Kopns tavrys dvtes Aaol 
pereAnAvOacw eis dAAovs térovs). To use the expression of 
Bikerman (Inst. des Seleucides, p. 158) the laot of Asia Minor 
under the Seleucids were not “adscripts glebae,” but to a cer- 
tain extent “adscripts vicis.” Note also that the laot were not 
the only residents of the villages to which they were bound. 
Again the villages in Egypt and in Phoenicia in the Ptolemaic 
period had a certain corporative organization, their own repre- 
sentatives, heads of the villages, and I see no reason to think 
(though no positive evidence is at hand) that it was different 
in Asia Minor in Hellenistic and perhaps in pre-Hellenistic 
times. 

Some minutiae: p. 644 and p. 682 (these pages are not re- 
corded in the Index under Aezani): the dossier of Aezani does 
not necessarily imply that the part of the y# iepd divided into 
clerot, and probably distributed to xAnpovxo by the Seleucids, 
remained property of the temple; in the time previous to Mettius 
Modestus the clerot apparently did not pay any vectigal to the 
temple; it is not clear whether Mettius Modestus, in imposing 
the vectigal, restored the ancient Seleucid order, or introduced 
a new feature in the management of the “cleruchict agri.” 
P. 648: the inscription of Thyatira, J. G. R., IV, 1218, has been 
re-published in revised form by L. Robert, Istros, I (1934). In 
the list of temples which owned land I missed the temple men- 
tioned in the inscription of Mostene, J. G. B., IV, 1349 (slight 
correction of L. Robert, B.C. H., LII [1928], p. 413); this 
fragmentary and obscure text, probably a lex sacra, mentions 
Knol, evxyopta; two oixovouo. appear in this 
inscription. To the inscriptions published by Sterett, which 
may suggest landholding of the temple of Zeus Astrenos or 
Astlenos (p. 683) must be added Swoboda, Keil, Knoll, Denkm. 
Lyk., etc., p. 98, n. 2. On p. 685 Broughton says that the use 
of agricultural manuals was confined in Asia Minor to the kings 
and in Italy to the owners of latifundia. I wonder if he thinks 
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that handbooks used by a few millionaires would be published 
one after another and survive until our own time. Finally I 
may mention as regards the mines and quarries (pp. 693 ff.), 
that a full study of the copper mines of Cyprus has been recently 
published by J. L. Bruce, “ Antiquities in the mines of Cyprus,” 
in - Gjerstad, The Swedish Cyprus Expedition, III, 1937, pp. 
639 ff. 

In the survey of the cities (ch. II, pp. 696 ff.) the main 
endeavour of the author was to follow the growth of prosperity 
of Asia Minor as reflected in the life of the hundreds of Anatolian 
cities. For this purpose he has compiled two long lists of cities, 
one for the time of the Julio-Claudians, another for the time of 
the Flavians, Antonines, and Severi, in which he recorded build- 
ings, gifts and foundations, wealthy families, attested for each 
one of the cities. These lists are preceded by a study of other 
phenomena in the city life which bear on the honors and titles, 
privileges and gifts granted to the cities by the government, and 
on the coinage. The lists are long and dry. In the main they 
prove in detail what was known before to all the students of the 
Roman Empire, that is to say that the time of the Julio-Claudians 
was an age of recovery, and that of the Flavians, Antonines, and 
Severi one of prosperity for the provinces of the Roman Empire. 
The picture would be more complete if a list of villages were 
added to that of the cities. As they stand the lists are too short 
and too stenographical to be of great help to the student of the 
history of individual cities or regions. The sketches of Broughton 
lack individuality and colour, and the data collected by him could 
not be and are not complete. I may mention one case. In deal- 
ing with the city of Nysa (Caria) Broughton (p. 768) mentions 
the famous inscription of T. (not P.) Aelius Alcibiades, of the 
time of Antoninus Pius, but fails to quote S. #. G., IV, 418, and 
does not mention another member of the same family, P. Aelius 
Alcibiades, a well-known person, a native of Nysa who became 
the chief chamberlain of Hadrian (a cubiculo) and bestowed 
many benefactions on his native city. We possess ample evidence 
on him, which has been collected many times (for example in 
P.I.&.?). I was glad to find quite recently a thorough study of 
this family by L. Robert, Htudes épigraphiques et philologiques, 
1938, pp. 45 ff. 

Much shorter is section JII of the chapter on the cities: 
“ Municipal Finances.” The author’s method of organizing his 
material in this section is peculiar. Some evidence is adduced, 
and some not, and in very few cases the author cites a modern 
book or article, where more evidence will be found. I cannot 
discuss this section at length but I may be allowed to make some 
scattered remarks. 

On p. 797 a list of city revenues is given. I was surprised not 
to find mentioned and discussed the sale of priesthoods, a very 
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typical and peculiar revenue, apparently confined to Asia Minor 
(M. Segre, Rend. Ist. Lomb., 1937, p. 1). In talking of the 
liturgical collection of taxes (p. 803) Broughton should have 
quoted J. G. R., IV, 1441 (Smyrna), where the man is praised 
for being Aetoupyds év8ogos (cf. L. Robert, Htudes Anat., p. 136). 
It is a little awkward to find such a document as the edict of 
Paullus Fabius Persicus cited anonymously and in passing on p. 
805. The document is so characteristic for the policy of the 
Julio-Claudians towards the cities of Asia Minor, and especially 
for the early attempts of the central government to restrict ex- 
travagant public expense of the cities of Asia Minor, that it 
deserved more attention (cf. K. F. Dorner, Der Erlass des Statt- 
halters Paullus Fabius Persicus, 1935, and many minor studies). 

Very little sense of proportion is shown in the section which 
deals with the expenditures of the cities. One of the greatest 
preoccupations of the city government was the never solved ques- 
tion of abundant or at least sufficient food supply. This question 
was as acute for the Greek world in the Imperial period as it had 
been in the Classical and Hellenistic times. Asia Minor suffered 
as much as the rest of the Greek world. It is shown by repeated 
famines and food shortages (ovrodeia, oxavooiria). Various de- 
vices were tried, none with success: sporadic help from the 
central government, measures taken by the regular magistrates 
(dyopavoyor) for organizing the market, creation of special litur- 
gical offices for taking care of grain and oil supply (o:rava, 
ehadvar, éripeAntal, evOnvdpxar, etc.), soliciting of gifts and dis- 
tributions. The importance of this topic for understanding the 
peculiarities of ancient economic life has been pointed out many 
times by modern scholars (for example F. Heichelheim, article 
“Sitos ” in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, #.-H., Suppl. VI, p. 884). 
Broughton has not realized the importance of the problem. He 
devotes to it a few lines on p. 807 and cites some scattered and 
not characteristic literary texts and inscriptions. How typical 
for example is the title tpog¢evs, given by various cities for life 
to successful and generous agoranomes, and how fervent are the 
prayers of the cities for the further success of their “ masters 
of supplies” (L. Robert, R. A., III [1934], pp. 48 ff.). How 
ample is the information we possess on the famines and food 
shortages, on the agoranomes and their activity, the eutheni- 
archat, the sitonat and elaionat, the ovrwvixa and 
(see e.g. L. Robert, Htudes Anat., Index s. v. 

Little attention is paid in the section under review to func- 
tions performed in the cities by the Syydéo.w and especially by 
the police force, whose réle was not confined to suppressing bri- 
gandage on the high roads (see p. 868 of the book). They had 
some important duties inside of the cities as well. For example 
an inscribed lead weight from Asia Minor (Br. Mus., F. H. 
Marshall, J. H.S8., XXIX [1909], p. 106, cf. Storia Soc. ed 
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Econ., p. 491, note) together with a similar one from Seleucia 
on the Tigris of the Parthian times—74/75 A. D. (H. McDowell, 
Stamped and inscribed objects from Seleucia, 1936, p. 256), and 
the data supplied by other weights show how important was the 
department of weights and measures in the life of the cities, and 
how in this department the agoranomes were assisted by the 
chiefs of the municipal police force—the wapadvAaxes. No col- 
lection of material bearing on the weights and measures used in 
Asia Minor will be found in Broughton’s section. I may add in 
passing that Broughton (p. 868) dates the bas-relief which repre- 
sents a paraphylax, found near Tire in the Cayster valley (L. 
Robert, Htudes Anat., pp. 98 ff.) in the third century A. D. while 
it cannot be later than the first century A. D. 

In chapter III, “ Industry, Labor and Commerce,” Broughton 
has collected abundant evidence from all available sources in- 
cluding the archaeological ones. The material of course is not 
new, nor are the conclusions of the author on the rdle which 
industry played in Anatolian economic life. But the obvious 
conclusions were never before based on such abundant evidence. 
In such a well documented survey I was surprised not to find on 
p. 831, in the section dealing with pottery, any reference to such 
typical Anatolian products of Asia Minor as the so-called Perga- 
mene relief vases, of which one brand were the so-called Megarian 
bowls and especially the interesting and beautiful class of late 
Hellenistic and early Roman pottery, the so-called lead glazed 
vases (a new technique), imitation of metal vases, which in all 
probability was first launched in Asia Minor. In the section on 
professions a paragraph is devoted to doctors. To the evidence 
of this paragraph I may add the very important inscription of 
Ephesus, which mentions with praise gratuitous services of the 
doctors and with reproach the ¢iAdpyvpo iatpot (J. Keil, Jahresh., 
XXX [1937], Beibl., p. 200, no. 5). Another illuminating 
paragraph in the same section is that on the entertainers and 
performers. It is to be regretted that the author does not men- 
tion in this paragraph so typical a feature of Roman Imperial 
social and artistic life as the minor dramatic artists, especially 
mimes and pantomimes. These popular actors are amply re- 
corded in the inscriptions of Asia Minor (L. Robert, Hermes, 
LXV [1930], pp. 106 ff., and R. H#. G., XLIX [1936], pp. 233 ff., 
cf. Etudes Anat., p. 529; add to this evidence the many terra- 
cottas of Myrina which represent mimes). It is certain also that 
all sorts of Oavparoroiot (clowns, acrobats, etc.) were as popular 
in Asia Minor as they were in Greece and in other parts of the 
Roman Empire (L. Robert, B.C. H., LII [1928], pp. 422 ff; 
R.E.G., XLII [1929], pp. 433 ff.; "A. Wilhelm, Wien. Anz., 
1922, II-VI, pp. 17 ff.; 8. I. G8, 847; H. Blimner, “ Fahrendes 
Volk im Altertum,” 8. B. Bayr. Ak., 1918, pp. 12 ff., and the 
recent study of L. Robert, Etudes é épigr. et philol., 1938, pp. 7#.}. 
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A few words in conclusion on the section of chapter III deal- 
ing with commerce. Here again the author has collected abun- 
dant evidence on communications and on the various types of 
trade, local, intra-provincial, and inter-provincial. In the sec- 
tion of fairs (pp. 870f.) he should have mentioned that the 
éurdpia Of Bithynia do not stand alone, but are a typical feature 
of Thracian life in general (Storia Soc. ed Econ., ch. IX, n. 50). 
However, quite recently D. van Berchem, Mem. Soc. Ant. Fr., 
1936, pp. 182 ff., has suggested a new interpretation of the evi- 
dence which bears on the Thracian emporia. 

Our information on trade relations inside of Asia Minor and 
between Asia Minor and the other provinces of the Roman 
Empire is based to a large extent on the evidence of coins. 
Studies of coin circulation are rare. Fortunately for Broughton 
most of these deal with Asia Minor, and he has made use of them. 
To them he added the evidence collected in Noe’s bibliography 
on coin hoards. However, one must be careful in using the data 
collected by Noe and look up the original publications. Other- 
wise some misstatements are unavoidable. Such a misstatement 
will be found on p. 873 of Broughton’s survey. In discussing 
trade relations between Egypt and Asia Minor he quotes five 
hoards “ mostly Hellenistic.” Of these, two hoards (of Deman- 
hur no. 322 and of Sakha no. 888) belong to the numerous class 
of the famous Egyptian hoards, which attest the trade relations 
between Egypt and the Greek world in the sixth and fifth cen- 
turies B. C., and one (Demanhur no. 323) bears on the condi- 
tions of Egypt in the time of Artaxerxes Ochus and Philip. One 
(Sakha no. 955) is dated in 52 B.C. and testifies to the well- 
known close connection between Syria and Egypt at that time 
(the Anatolian tetradrachms were the main currency of Syria in 
the second century B.C.). Only one belongs to Roman times 
(889) and has very little bearing on Asia Minor (five coins of 
Caesarea in Cappadocia out of 299). This is what was to be 
expected. Egypt in Hellenistic times was almost entirely closed 
to foreign currencies, and in the Roman times the conditions of 
coin circulation in Egypt were as peculiar as they had been in 
the Hellenistic period. It does not mean of course that there 
was no lively trade between Egypt and Asia Minor. A little 
more attention paid to papyrological material would reveal many 
connections. 

I am afraid my review is becoming too long and I must close 
by repeating what I have stated above. Volume IV of the Survey 
is a worthy companion to the other volumes and will remain for 
a long time, if not a book widely read, at all events one which 
will always be consulted by scholars dealing with the various 
problems presented by the peculiar economic evolution of the 
Roman world. 


M. Rostovrzerr. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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Quantulacumque. Studies Presented to Kirsopp Lake by Pupils, 
Colleagues and Friends. Edited by Robert P. Casey, Silva 
Lake, and Agnes K. Lake. London, Christophers, 1937, 
Pp. viii + 367. 


The list of contributors to this stately volume, presented to 
Kirsopp Lake by his pupils, colleagues, and friends, is in itself 
eloquent testimony to his distinguished scholarship and far- 
flung influence, including as it does the names of well-known 
scholars from this country and abroad, from England, Scotland, 
Holland, France, Denmark, and Germany. The thirty-four 
essays which make up the volume are, as in all such books, so 
diverse in subject that any attempt on the part of a single re- 
viewer to pass judgment on them all would be an impertinence. 
The majority of them, however, deal with the history, exegesis, 
and textual tradition of the Bible, especially the New Testament, 
advance in which Professor Lake has done so much to promote. 
Thus, the longest essay (“ Remarks on the Prophetologion,” 
pp. 189-226) is a preliminary statement by the two scholars, 
C. Hoeg and G. Zuntz, who are preparing an edition of the 
Prophetologion for the Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae, con- 
cerning the manuscripts of the Old Testament lectionaries of 
the Byzantine church. The prevailing critical principle, which 
constructs our New Testament text chiefly from the Greek uncial 
manuscripts, is attacked by H. Pernot, “ Que Vaut Notre Texte 
des Evangiles,” who emphasizes the fact that these MSS are the 
result of a thorough editorial revision of earlier sources and 
maintains that the readings of these earlier texts are often better 
preserved elsewhere, especially in the papyri and in the Syrian 
and Old Latin versions. 

Four of the essays derive from a common interest in the results 
of the formgeschichtliche Kritik, either in sane criticism of the 
extreme claims of the method (R. P. Casey, “ Some Remarks on 
the Formgeschichtliche Methode”), or in its wise and skilful 
application (H. J. Cadbury, “ Rebuttal, a Submerged Motive in 
the Gospels”), or else they illustrate the contradictory conclu- 
sions which, owing to its subjective nature, must result from 
this method: to M. S. Enslin, “ The Date of Peter’s Confession,” 
the Gospel of Mark is “a very carefully wrought-out narrative,” 
giving evidence of skilful selection, revamping, and planning of 
earlier material; to N. Huffman, “ The Sources of Mark,” Mark’s 
narrative of events outside Jerusalem and of those within the 
city after Christ’s arrival there is so different both in content 
and style that one must suppose separate sources for these two 
parts: for the second Mark himself, for the first other sources, 
among them Peter. 

Another group of essays has a more direct appeal to the in- 
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terests of the classical student. Miss Agnes K. Lake, “ The 
Supplicatio and the Graecus Ritus,” gives further evidence for 
the purely Roman origin of the Supplicatio and makes the 
interesting suggestion that the glossing of pulvinaria by tabulata, 
in Ps.-Acron on Hor., Carm., I, 37, 3, is supported by the 
presence of wooden platforms in early Roman republican temples. 
Miss Lily Ross Taylor, “A Sellisternium on the Parthenon 
Frieze? ”, offers another explanation of the two women with the 
drapery on the east frieze of the Parthenon; the whole scene, 
she suggests, represents a sellisternium and the drapery is being 
folded to be put upon one of the chairs. Finally E. R. Good-~ 
enough, “ Literal Mystery in Hellenistic Judaism,” strangely 
interpreting Plato(?), Hp. VII, 341 C-D as “ Plato’s statement 
that his true philosophy is not elaborated in any dialogue, be- 
cause it is ‘unutterable’” (p. 233), combines this with other 
references in the Dialogues to “ mysteries” and concludes that 
the great bulk of Plato’s writings must be understood as propae- 
deutic, written with the aim to “ drive the reader to the Academy 
for initiation into the truth.” Here I should rather be wrong 
with Shorey than right with Goodenough, but all can agree with 
his main thesis, that Philo’s Mystery is the continuation of post- 
Platonic tradition that Platonism was the true mystery. 

The book is enriched with several excellent plates, notably 
those of the drawings which illustrate the study by L. H. Vincent, 
0. P., “ Aux Origines de l’Architecture Chrétienne,” and of the 
pages of the Codex Cavensis which accompany Professor Lowe’s 
discussion of the later history of that famous codex. The careful 
scholarship of the editors has eliminated all but a very few minor 
misprints. They are to be congratulated on this worthy tribute 
to a great scholar. 


Marsury B. OGLE. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


Galeni De Causis Procatarcticis Libellus a Nicolao Regino in 
Sermonem Latinum Translatus. Ad Codicum Fidem Recen- 
suit, in Graecum Sermonem Retro Vertit BARDOoNG. 
(Corpus Medicorum Graecorum Supplementum II.) Leipzig 
and Berlin, Teubner, 1937. Pp. xxxiv-+ 64. RM. 4.65. 


Kurt Bardong here gives us a thoroughly competent edition 
of a treatise of Galen’s preserved only in the Latin version of 
Nicolaus. Following the suggestion of Kalbfleisch, who had 
intended to edit the text, he has reconstructed the Greek and 
printed it in parallel columns alongside the Latin. This task 
was not so difficult as one might think because the version 
obviously follows the original almost word for word, and because 
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the subject is in good part treated in other works of Galen pre- 
served in Greek. There are passages one would render differ- 
ently; but that is a matter of little consequence, because the 
Greek text, even if not authentic, serves well as an interpretation. 

The treatise itself is not of great importance, being largely a 
logomachy. Since it is directed chiefly against Erasistratus and 
Herophilus, whose interest was rather in empirical investigation, 
Galen’s statements regarding these great men of science throw 
little light on their achievements, about which he gave more 
satisfactory reports in other treatises. Bardong’s Praefatio is a 
valuable contribution to the history of the dispute between the 
later schools of Greek medicine about the causes (and the best 
designations of the causes) of disease. The Indea Verborum 
Memorabilium (pp. 56-63) of course relates only to the Latin 
text. A few noteworthy points are raised in Addenda et Corri- 
genda (pp. 63f.). The text is on the whole commendably free 
from misprints. Unfortunately for the impression one receives, 


one misprint occurs in line 10 on p. 1. 
W. A. HEIet. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


VEIKKO VAANANEN. Le latin vulgaire des inscriptions pom- 
péiennes. Helsinki, Imprimerie de la Société de Littérature 


finnoise, 1937. Pp. 228. (Diss.) 


The author gives us a summary account of Vulgar Latin and 
of the Pompeian inscriptions (pp. 14-26), then chapters on the 
phonology of the inscriptions (pp. 27-142), their morphology 
(pp. 143-152), their word-formation and vocabulary (pp. 153- 
192), their syntax (pp. 193-214), followed by a summary of the 
results (pp. 215-220) and an index of words, with over 600 
captions (pp. 221-226). 

The study, as this list of contents makes clear, takes up the 
words and phrases of the inscriptions from all points of view; 
the most interesting is, of course, the relation of their pecu- 
liarities to those of the Oscan language, spoken in Pompeii 
before Latin was introduced, and surviving alongside Latin in 
that region for some centuries. The author does in fact find a 
number of peculiarities which can fairly be ascribed to Oscan 
influence: notably, instances of -es -et in verb endings for 
normal -is -it (pp. 34-35), of -id -ids -iat in verbs for -e6 -eds 
-eat (pp. 62-64), of the reduction of -ct- to -t- as in OTAVS (pp. 
*109-111), of -nn- from -nd- (pp. 115-116), of -d as ending of 
the third person instead of the normal Latin -¢ (pp. 122-123). 
But the great mass of the differences (all occasional, not thor- 
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oughgoing) from the standard of classical Latin are phenomena 
found in Vulgar Latin in various parts of the Empire, and 
therefore not with probability to be attributed definitely to 
Oscan influence, even if Oscan shows identical or closely similar 
processes. Thus while the Pompeian inscriptions show much 
syncope of vowels (pp. 78-81), and Oscan had more syncope 
than Latin, still Oscan had much more anaptyxis than did 
Latin, and these inscriptions retain consonant groups produced 
by syncope, which would certainly have been subject to anaptyxis 
in Oscan. Again, the change of au to 6 (pp. 52-53) is regular 
in Vulgar Latin, but unknown to Oscan, which preserved the 
diphthongs much better than did Latin. There is also an occa- 
sional peculiarity found here, which is neither Vulgar Latin nor 
Oscan, such as the genitives AERVS and GoRGONVS (p. 147), from 
-os as in Greek and in some early Latin inscriptions, instead of 
the normal Latin -is from -es: this seems to be a survival of a 
peculiarity of dialectal Latin, as it is unknown in Oscan, and 
can hardly be a borrowing from Greek gen. -os. 

Vaaninen appears to have done his task well; particularly he 
makes the proper allowances for errors in writing, and has the 
correct attitude toward problems of assimilation and dissimila- 
tion. But it is rather astonishing that his bibliography (pp. 
8-13) does not list Sturtevant’s Pronunciation of Greek and 
Latin, and gives Buck’s Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian only 
in the 1905 German translation of Prokosch (there is a second 
English edition, 1928). In fact, apart from Buck’s volume the 
only other item on Oscan-Umbrian is Mommsen’s Die unter- 
italischen Dialekte (misquoted as Die unteritalienischen Dia- 
lecte), published 1850: the works of von Planta and Conway 
would be looked for rather than the obsolete work of Mommsen, 
in view of the importance of Oscan for Vaandnen’s studies. 

A few special points. P. 46: on such forms as POVERI = pueri, 
cf. my remarks 7. A. P. A., XLITI, pp. 41-42 and I. F., XX XIII, 
pp. 169-171. P. 89: a good remark on the limits of Oscan 
influence on Latin, against the view of Terracini. P. 93: the 
form FRIDAM for frigidam is said to be phonetically possible 
only if g has already been palatalized before 1; but a miswriting 
for a syncopated frigdam seems to me at least equally possible, 
the -gd- being reduced because this group is unknown in native 
Latin words. P. 108: Oscan kuaisstur is an error for 
kvaisstur (in the native Oscan alphabet these orthographic 
variations are significant). P. 109: o.pos is an error for 
Zooos. Pp. 112-114: the writings -s for -x and -ss- for -ps- 
agree with Oscan, but the same changes are found in other parts 
of the Latin territory, and therefore they cannot with certainty 
be assigned to Oscan influence. P. 201: the verse of Ovid found 
in the graffito is metrical and intelligible, but garbled because 
it has been quoted from memory, as was customary among the 
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ancients; for it was not easy to look up the ipsissima verba 
when literary works were in scroll form rather than in the form 
of a book with pages. I have caught myself making similar 
alterations in quoting from Latin authors! 


RoLanp G. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. * 


Bruno Lavaenini. Aglaia. Nuova Antologia della Lirica Greca 
da Callino a Bacchilide. Torino, G. B. Paravia & C., 1937. 
Pp. xvi + 329. 


This anthology contains most of the more important frag- 
ments of the elegiac, iambic, and melic poets. With the inclusion 
of two odes of Pindar (Ol. I and IL) and two of Bacchylides 
(£pin., III and V), which were not in the earlier edition of 
1932, it offers the student some material from all nine of the 
lyric poets in the Alexandrian canon. In the selection of texts 
Lavagnini has seldom omitted the most important passages from 
the authors treated; but we miss the fragments of Xenophanes 
containing his theological views, and among the iambic poets 
Semonides of Amorgos and Hipponax are not included at all. 
The plan of the work would scarcely permit a large selection 
from Pindar and Bacchylides, and the selection that has been 
made is as good as any other that might be suggested. The First 
Olympian of Pindar and the Fifth Epinician of Bacchylides 
were both composed for the same occasion, and the author was 
doubtless influenced by this fact. 

The commentary, which is quite copious, makes the book use- 
ful both to college students by its explanation of even minor 
grammatical difficulties and to more advanced readers by the 
rather full manner in which it deals with certain literary prob- 
lems. Some interesting new interpretations are suggested. One 
example is in the treatment of the troublesome metaphor of the 
eagle and the crows in Pindar, Ol., II, 95 ff. The dual yapverov 
has forced some to see in it a spiteful reference to Simonides 
and Bacchylides; but Lavagnini makes xépaxes refer to Theron’s 
two seditious cousins, Capys and Hippocrates. 

The biographical sketches of the authors are fairly complete 
in view of our limited knowledge of most of them, and their 
relation to the literary and political history of their times is 
excellently treated. Only on the linguistic side is there a definite 
weakness, and this consists rather in omissions and lack of system 
than in actual errors. No detailed description of the dialect of 
any author is given except in the case of Alcaeus (on p. 152, not 
on p. 194, as we are told in the cross-reference under Sappho’s 
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Hymn to Aphrodite, p. 119). His usual method is to give in 
the notes the Attic equivalents of dialectic forms each time 
they occur, involving a large amount of repetition which may 
have been expressly intended to fix the forms in the student’s 
memory. Sometimes, however, forms which deserve mention are 
left unnoticed. ¢pdoas in Pindar, Ol., II, 66 and ravicats in 
100 are not noted as Aeolic forms of the aorist participle. dype, 
p. 104 (Archilochus) is probably wrongly called Ionic. It occurs 
in Homer (E 765), but I am inclined to regard it as belonging 
to the Aeolic stratum of the Epic dialect. 

On p. 51, line 5, read ido’ for didoo’. On p. 89, XXVI, 8 
dfopevo. for afounvo. On p. 97, line 10, observe synizesis in 
Geovs and not in eocBéwv. On p. 250, near the middle, the 
reference should be to Olimpica VI, not VIII. On p. 315, line 
110, read dors for dorw, and on p. 319, note to 160, read Teog- 
nide, XVII for Teognide, XVIII. 


JAMES W. POULTNEY. 
CaRTHAGE COLLEGE, 


Aristotle, Parts of Animals, with an English Translation by 
A. L. Peck; Movement of Animals and Progression of 
Animals, with an English Translation by E. S. Forster. 


The Loeb Classical Library. Harvard Univ. Press, 1937. 
Pp. 556. 


The treatise which takes up the first four-fifths of this volume 
had not been edited since 1868; and Dr. Peck, although relying 
for the readings of the Greek MSS upon the apparatus of Bekker 
and Langkavel, has made a serious attempt to establish an im- 
proved text of this important work. In so doing he has employed 
the Latin version of Michael Scot and the Arabic MS (B. M. 
Add. 7511) which he believes to be the original from which 
Michael Scot made his version. 

Besides a great number of emendations of his own he has 
adopted many of Ogle’s conjectures and of Platt’s and also 
numerous suggestions of Cornford and Rackham. Most of these 
are improvements of the traditional text, even though some are 
unnecessary and possibly wrong (e.g. the change of épAdv to 
6p0ds in 6 pev yap avOpwros dpOdv [695 A6]); but many others 
are too important to be passed over in silence. 

At 643 A 32 Peck changes Siapeiv to Siapotow; wrongly, for 
Aristotle is here giving the “ correct ” manner of dichotomy and 
Siaipetv depends upon the xpy in line 27 (ére cf. 
Metaphysics 1038 A 9: Set ye StapetoGar). He then excises in 
lines 32-33 Suddopa yap contending that this 
and 643 A 33-35 Odrepa ... , Kal py... Which 
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he also excises were interpolated in order to bring this passage 
into line with Metaphysics 1058 A 9 ff. Both passages are to be 
defended by reference to the chapter on dichotomy in Anal. 
Post (cf. 97 A 14: era drav AGBy Kal tiv 
and 97 A 19-21: 76 & érimrew eis Siaipecw, av 7) avriKeipeva 
ov py peragd, aitnua). Certainly 643 A 33-35 must 
remain, for in excising it Peck cuts out the negative yy which 
should govern the rest of the sentence and in consequence he 
has to change the yap in 643 B1 to 8, alter 7 dypiw xal jpépo 
Siaipeiobar in 643 B3 to 76... . SiarpetoPar, cut out the yap after 
eoavrws in 643 B 4, and make of lines 3 and 4 a single sentence. 
All these changes are mere conjectures, necessitated only by the 
original conjecture which is mistaken. 

In this same chapter Peck also excises 643 B 30-33 (Aéyw & 
... oxi€orovy), 643 B 36-644 A 1 (oiov 76 rodAvaoyidés . . . wEpiepya), 
644 A 3 (dAd’ . . . dos) ; these passages are difficult, but 
they require interpretation, not excision. 

In 656 A 16 Peck changes add’ to Had he noticed 
that 656A15-17 refers to Timaeus 75 A-C, he would have 
seen that the subject of Aéyovow and of daow is the same and 
that the MSS are right. (References to Plato are omitted also 
at 652A 25 [Timaeus 75 C-D] and 664B7 [Timaeus 700, 
although the theory was widely held, cf. Taylor ad loc.]|; at 
640 A 18 a reference to Philebus 54 A-C and at 641 B 12-20 one 
to Philebus 29-30 as the sources of these important doctrines 
would not have been out of place.) 

In 676 A 33 Peck follows Ogle in changing diwzep to dr. 
The proper change, I think, is to & ézep without preceding 
punctuation. This is supported by the ydép of the following 
sentence (cf. also Michael Ephesius, p. 68, 11-13). 

Of the passages which have been altered on the basis of 
Michael Scot’s version the most important are 654 B 16-25 and 
684 B 22-29; in the latter passage all the references to the 
diagram are excised as later interpolations and two lost clauses 
are filled out in Michael’s Latin. The original diagram, Peck 
believes, must have been a straight line marked off ABTA. 
Apparently for this reason objecting to the use of E to designate 
the whole line, he changes 685 A 2-3 (. . . ryv edOeiav ed’ is 70 
E xdpijas mpooayayo 76 A mpos A) to read: ... 
é¢’ 7s AB xdpias zpoodyayo mpos A. This is almost certainly 
wrong, for Aristotle has just said xéxapara: mpds THY 
dpxyv; and it is incredible that he should have marked the dpyxy 
A and the reAevry A as he must have done with Peck’s reading. 
If objection to é¢’ 7s 76 E be valid, the MSS reading should be 
kept with the excision of this phrase only. This criticism does 
not, of course, affect the treatment of 684 B 22-29. 

Dr. Peck’s English version is a very free paraphrase rather 
than a translation. Even the order of Aristotle’s clauses and 
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sentences is frequently altered, often for no obvious reason and 
all too often with the result of confusing the original argu- 
ments. An example of this may be seen in the varied treatment 
of the characteristically frequent—and perhaps monotonous— 
yap. Sometimes Dr. Peck simply omits the word (688 A 1, 693 
B16, 694A 16, 694 A 23); elsewhere it is rendered by “ ob- 
viously ” (640 A 12), “in other words” (656A 13, 672 A 3), 
“thus” (674 B28), “as we know” (670B20), “when we 
remember that” (671 A1), “and” (676 A16, 687 A1, 691B 
27, 692A 5), “in fact” (687 B25, 696A 8, 640 B 28), “so 
that ” (692 B 22), “at any rate” (640 B11), “ however” (641 
A‘). This may be an improvement on Aristotle’s style, but it 
obscures and often obliterates the course of his reasoning. 

There are other passages of which the interpretation must 
be questioned quite apart from the somewhat ambiguous ques- 
tions of style and clarity. 


639 A 23-24: Kara pépos A€yovres does not mean “if our dis- 
cussion is limited to a part of the subject” but refers to 
AapBavovres piav Exdornv ovciay (639 A 16) and means “ even if 
we discuss them species for species” (cf. 644A 34ff.). The 
misinterpretation of this sentence is responsible for Peck’s 
change of rovrwv to ravrwy in 639 A 23. 


640 A 21-22: The preceding év r7 yevéoes does not justify the 
addition here of “ the fetus.” Moreover this probably misrepre- 
sents Empedocles’ meaning, for he most likely did not mean 
that the articulation was so produced in each individual but in 
the progenitors of the race. 


642 B 7-9: éviwy yap éorat Siadopa pia povn does not mean “ There 
are some groups which will be found to have only one line of 
differentiation.” The force of éora: has been mistaken. Aris- 
totle is giving a reason why dichotomy fails (note the yép) and 
means that it would result in giving some groups only one 
differentia (cf. 643.B15-17). 7a ddda wepiepya means not 
that all the other “lines of differentiation ” will be superfluous 
but that all the other stages of the division, all the differentiae 
except the last one, are superfluous. Then airy yap povn xvpia 
means not: “This line of differentiation is the only one that 
counts ” (note Peck’s failure to translate yép, which word shows 
that this sentence is the supporting statement for éoram ... pia 
povn ta 8 GdAa wepiepya) but: “For this differentia (i.e. the 
last) is alone valid.” The next sentence, ei py, radrov 
dvayxaiov Aéyev, proves this interpretation; cf. Metaphysics 1038 
A 19 ff 


643 B35: mapa ovpBaiver Soxeiv Peck trans- 
lates “ But in consequence of the form of expression the last 
term alone is looked upon as constituting the differentia.” This 
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is the usual interpretation ; but it cannot be right, for it implies 
that Aristotle does not believe the last term alone to constitute 
the differentia, whereas his point is that it does (642 B 8-9, 
644 A 8-10; Metaphysics 1038 A 19-20, 28-30). Certainly he 
does not believe that the opinion is a fallacy rapa rnv AeEw. The 
word doxeiv does not necessarily imply a false impression; and 
the sentence means that the very expression shows the last term 
alone to be the differentia. Peck shows his feeling of uneasiness 
about the passage by excising olov 76 . . . wepiepya at 
the end of the sentence; but that helps nothing, and Metaphysics 
1038 A 30-34 which supports the interpretation I have given here 
for zapa ryv A€éw also argues for retaining the last words. 


645 B 10-11: epi Exdorwv tov Exacta means not “ of indi- 
vidual peculiarities” but “concerning the several particular 
kinds” (i.e. atomic species). Cf. 644 A 30-31. 


646 B 17-18: pév ydp twa... mpos twa means not “ for 
one part... for another” but “for one action... .” Cf. 646 
B 23-25. 


648 B 23-24: pév ovv ei wy wACovaxds ... 
means not “ the senses ... are as many as this, even if they are 
not quite numerous” but “. . . so-many, if not more.” Cf. 
Metaphysics 1022 A 11-12. 


655 B35: dvri 8 rovrov. The rovrov refers not to the food of 
plants but to rov dxpyorov repitrmparos (line 33). 


657 B21: xai 76 Tov wAayiov padrdov does not mean 
“it is better to have it (scil. the place of origin) in front than 
at the side” but “And the front is more of an dpyy than the 
side.” 


658 B 23-26: .. . dia ryv dmovoav cwparikny otcav .. 
kat 8a airiay avayxns Peck takes as expressing two 
causes, failing to see that da ryv ... otcav is the necessary cause 
as opposed to the final cause given in lines 14-18. The whole 
sentence means “so that by reason of the fact that the moisture 
which comes off is corporeal, if some function of nature does 
not divert it to another use, hair must grow in these places 
even through some such necessary cause.” 


670 A 19: rovrwy is not “the liver and the spleen” but all the 
viscera below the diaphragm. 

677 B 21-22: peév obv yéveows e€ avayxyns ovpBaiver Tov 
poptov rovrov Peck translates: “As for the formation of this 
part, it is such as it is owing to necessity.” The subject, how- 
ever, is yéveous dvayxns; and the sentence means: “ The 
necessary development of this part is as follows:” Then in 
677 B30 4 peév yéveots . . cupBaiver Kata tov Adyov TovToV 
means not “ This then is the rational basis of the formation .. .” 
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but “The development of the omentum occurs in this way.” 
kata tov Adyov rovrov does not refer to the final cause (as is 
shown by the next words, xataxpyra 8 4 pious . . .) which is 
given only in 677 B33 ff.: da rovr?. .. Ou... 


678 A 3-4. Here Peck makes the same mistake. ry pév ovv 
yeveow dvaykyns ovoay Spoiws popios he 
renders “ We shall find, as with the other parts, that the de- 
velopment ... is of necessity.” It means, however, “ We shall 
find that it has, to be sure, a necessary development just as have 
the other parts.” In 692 A 3-4 also Peck mistakes é€ dvayxys 
pev ovv tavrnv aitiay ovpBéByKev adrois which means 
“This, then, is the necessary cause why they have this ability.” 
Cf. De Gen. Anim. 755 A 21-23, adédverar ra da avayKyns pev 
8a aitiav Which Aubert and Wimmer correctly trans- 
late: “ Diess ist die nothwendige Ursache fiir dieses Wachsthum 
der Hier.” 


680 B 12-13: od ydp éorw .. . 70 KUKAw dvoporov means not “ that 
is, it (sctl. the ovum) is not asymmetrically placed round the 
circumference .. .” but “ For the circumference is not dissimilar 
dvw pos: (line 14) goes with the 
preceding év péow yap xepady atrois and means not “in 
the sea urchin it is on top” but “such a part (i.e. the head) 
serves for the upper part.” Both Michael Ephesius and Theo- 
dore of Gaza have this right. 


689 A 11-12: tov adrov tporov . . . tHv younv. This Peck 
keeps and translates: “The same applies to the catamenia in 
females, and the part where they emit the seed.” Since according 
to Aristotle the female does not emit seed, this can hardly stand. 
Now yovy is used of male seed as opposed to xaraynva in lines 
14-15. The proper sense in the present passage can be attained 
by changing ryv yovyv to ry yovn. Neither Michael Ephesius 
nor Theodore of Gaza seems to have had ry yovyv and both 
treat yovn as exclusively male. 


Professor Forster’s treatment of the last two essays is in 
every way more “conservative” than the work of Dr. Peck. 
These treatises were edited by W. Jaeger in 1913, and Forster 
has adopted some sixteen of Jaeger’s changes and has agreed 
with him as against Bekker in eleven choices of readings; he 
has followed Farquharson thrice and introduced ten changes 
of his own, only one of which is a conjecture. The interpre- 
tation of the frequently involved argument is usually correct, 
and the English style is a good approximation to the original. 
In the following passages, however, I believe the translation to 
be inexact. 


698 B 1: 4 dpyy 4 zpos 6 should be not “ the origin to which the 
movement can be traced” but “the relative origin.” 


700 A 11: as mpos pévov means not “in virtue of the fact that 
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the latter is at rest ” but “as if upon a body at rest,” for this 
part may be only relatwely at rest. 


701 A 20-21: apdrre dm’ apyns cannot mean “ The action 
results from the beginning of the train of thought ” but “Action 
proceeds from a beginning ” (i.e. the true principle of the pro- 
ductive process). The conclusion, indariov rounréov, is here called 
mpagis (cf. Metaphysics 1032 B 15-17: rav yevéoewy . . pev 
THs apxns Kal TOU vonots, 8° Tov TeAcvTalov THS voncEws 
motnows). After one has reached the conclusion, 
one reasons back by “ hypothetical necessity ” to the conclusion 
which gives the necessary first step of the action. 


702 A 31: « 7d fadov jv Bpaxiov Forster translates “if the fore- 
arm were a living creature.” This interpretation, however, 
requires 6 Bpaxiwy which Jaeger prints. 


702 B 7-8: ef eoriv Erepov exeivov eEwrépw means not “nor 
in any other part which is further from it” but “or which 
has another beyond it.” 

709 A 20-21: dvdyxn dpa mpoidv Kai apa 
éxreivey Odrepov Forster renders: “The advancing leg must 
therefore be bent, and the animal, as it bends it, must at the 
same time stretch the other leg.” It is, of course, the leg at 
rest that is bent; 76 wpoidy and 76 xivovpevoy (in line 16 b, which 
Forster translates “the leg which moves .. .”) refer to faov 
not to xoAov, and the sentence means: “ Therefore, the ad- 
vancing animal must bend and at the same time that it has 
bent <the resting leg) must stretch out the other.” 

705 B12: éd’ 0 yap % Kal dOev 
means not “for the parts in which the sense perception is 
implanted,” etc. but “for the direction in which sensation 
functions and whence,” etc. Forster has been misled by Michael 
Ephesius who read é¢’ #6, which is the reading of S and was 
that of Leo. See De Caelo 284 B 28-30 where some MSS have 
the same confusion and where trav Kata 
aicOnow (Kivnows) guarantees and the sense. 


708B3: 76 8 Kata Erépav povny does not mean 
“it will rest it on a pair of opposite legs ” but “it has a support 
for its body on one side only.” 


Notice should be taken of the full introduction which Dr. 
Peck has prefixed to the Parts of Animals; here he has given 
a complete synopsis of the treatise, a list of technical terms 
with their meanings, and a good account of the history of the 
translations of Aristotle’s zodlogical works. Dr. F. H. A.. 
Marshall has written a brief foreword to this treatise. 


CHERNISS. 


Tue JoHns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 
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A. Lesxy. Die Griechische Tragédie. Leipzig, Kroner, 1938. 
Pp. 258. 


This book which the author announces as a concise introduc- 
tion to the world of Greek tragedy is constructed on the conven- 
tional plan: 1) a discussion of the origins of the form and a 
brief section on the precursors of “the masters,” 2) chapters 
on Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides consisting largely of 
summaries of the plays of each with an attempt to characterize 
their different attitudes toward the problem of human existence, 
3) a short discussion of post-classical Greek tragedy and an out- 
line of the textual tradition and modern literature on the subject. 

There is a certain tendentiousness about the book, explicable 
perhaps by the fact that it is addressed primarily to a German 
audience but from the point of view of classical scholarship 
hardly justified by that fact; and this characteristic of the book 
is the more sharply emphasized by the author’s own dislike for 
the “inartistic tendentiousness” of Euripides (p. 170). One 
cannot help wondering whether Professor Lesky’s sympathy 
with the present-day suspicion of all “ rationality ” (p. 135) is 
not the real reason why he stresses the connection between the 
degeneration of tragic form and of Athenian democracy with 
the increasing concern for “rationalism.” At any rate, it is 
strange to say that a comparison of Athena’s speech to the citi- 
zens in the Humenides with that of Theseus in Euripides’ Sup- 
pliants shows clearly the development which led from “ the word 
of divine might that lives in the polis to rationalistic debate ” 
(p. 171) ; the defense of Orestes in the Humenides is as rational- 
istic, in the pejorative sense of Professor Lesky, as anything in 
Euripides. It may be only an oversight when, in characterizing 
Aeschylus as “ Erzieher der Polis,” the author says that Aristo- 
phanes, in a time when this conception of art had been largely 
lost, makes Aeschylus in opposition to Euripides say that the 
purpose of his own work was to improve the men in the cities (p. 
76); it is Euripides who in answer to Aeschylus’ question thus 
defines the purpose of the good poet (Frogs, 1009-1010), and 
about this definition there is no debate between the two antago- 
nists. It looks like something more than oversight, however, 
when in his eagerness to show that in the Antigone there can be 
no conflict between the divine laws and the laws of the ors (p. 
100) Professor Lesky cites Haemon’s remark in line 733 but 
fails to mention the following lines which alone bring out Hae- 
mon’s real meaning: 


mods yap ovk Aris avdpes éEvds (737). 


The tendency to make a Fiihrertum of the Athens of Aeschylus 
and Pericles (pp. 42 and 49) does not contribute to our com- 
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prehension of Greek tragedy, however clearly it may illustrate 
the adaptability of classical scholarship. 


HAROLD CHERNISS. 
THE JoHNS HopkKINS UNIVERSITY. 


GENNARO PerRoTTA. Sofocle. Messina and Milan, Casa ed. 


Giuseppe Principato, 1935. Pp. viii+ 648. L. 40. 


Books on Sophocles have come in battalions lately. This one 
is doubly welcome for its thoroughness, common sense, and Latin 
clarity. I will not be so unkind as to use against the author his 
remark about the work of the younger Wilamowitz, that one 
turns from his book on Sophocles to the poet himself with a feel- 
ing of relief. As Walt Whitman knew, the learned astronomer 
is never a substitute for the stars; yet analysis has its place in 
appreciation. Perrotta, too, provides much illuminating analysis; 
he knows what has been done on Sophocles, but he also knows 
the poet himself too well to be hypnotized by impressive names or 
theories. He tilts for instance in an appendix, with complete 
success, against the great Wilamowitz’ interpretation of Huri- 
pides’ Heracles. In his chronology he puts Ajax after Antigone 
and Trachiniae after Philoctetes for substantial reasons that are 
(alas!) not decisive. His late date for I[chneutae, the only in- 
complete play that he discusses, is confirmed by Walton’s article 
in Harvard Studies, XLVI (1935). 

It is as natural for the Italian critic to fall into rhetorical 
enthusiasm as for the German to lose himself in swelling mists 
of philosophic autarkeia. Perrotta concentrates in his apprecia- 
tion on poesia, by which he means, I think, intensity or sub- 
limity of character, situation, or expression. It is a law of nature 
that intensity is likely to be vague, personal, and subjective. We 
do not perhaps know just what features aroused intense emotion 
in Athenian audiences, yet in Sophocles we find always the 
glorification of an individual of exaggerated thymos—anger, 
hatred, resolution, indifference to fear or suffering—the arbi- 
trary temper that is married to loneliness, as Plato says in the 
final warning of his letter to Dion. This glorification of mili- 
tary virtue is even stronger in Japanese drama, which lacks the 
female protagonists of Sophocles, as well as the depiction of 
youthful uncertainty and womanly weakness. ‘To analyze an 
ideal involves a temporary divorce from emotion; reason be- 
comes treason. So Perrotta belittles the importance of plot and 
psychology and exults in the unanalyzed sublime. 

Hence he prefers Ajax and Antigone to the subtler and better- 
constructed later plays. He does not note the deeply moving 
emotional awakening of Orestes in the recognition scene of the 
Electra, nor accept as natural the vacillation in Neoptolemus’ 
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behavior, as he casts off Odysseus and worldly success in pas- 
sionate devotion to the savage but noble Philoctetes. The Phi- 
loctetes is a song of love for love, attuned to the Dorian mode. 
Nor does Perrotta see that Creon is a man of maxims, petty in his 
conceit and in his anger, who is content in Oedipus Rex to be 
a prince without a function and in the Antigone preaches down 
a young man’s heart, taking all advice as a personal affront. 
Plato exiled drama and made thymos the natural subordinate of 
reason. Without going as far as that, one may prefer the 
dramatist who feels because he knows to the dramatist who 
merely feels; and Sophocles’ greatness is far more a matter of 
plot and character and thought than Perrotta indicates. 

The book is well got up except that the printer has sometimes 
had trouble with the Greek. The absence of an index is a 
blunder if not a crime. 


L. A. Post. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


VoLKER NIEBERGALL. Griechische Religion und Mythologie in 
der altesten Literatur der Romer. Giessen, 193%. Pp. 46. 
(Diss. ) 


This study of Greek Religion and Greek Mythology in Livius 
Andronicus, Naevius, Plautus, and Ennius is a contribution to 
literary rather than to religious history. The first three poets, 
the author holds, writing for a public untouched by Hellenistic 
rationalism, shaped their work to accord with the deep religious 
faith of a people to whom the gods were still objects of awe and 
reverence. Greek gods appear in Roman guise. The Greek Zeus 
comes to the Roman Capitol. The emphasis on ancestry of the gods 
in Livius’ fragments and the use of gods’ names in metonymy in 
Naevius and Plautus are characteristic of Roman religious lan- 
guage. (Niebergall accepts Altheim as his guide in Roman Reli- 
gion.) Since Fortuna did not loom large in Roman religious 
conceptions, the goddess of chance who reigns supreme in 
Menander is subordinated in Plautus to the Olympians. A new 
tendency destined to have lasting influence came in with Ennius 
who, instead of making his work correspond with Roman beliefs, 
presented the ideas of the Hellenistic world in which he was at 
home. Ennius’ rationalism, which can be traced in his epic and 
his tragedies, seems to have come out most clearly in the 
Euhemerus and the Epicharmus. Although meticulous in re- 
cording his indebtedness to scholars like Leo, Fraenkel, W. F. 
Otto, and Altheim, Niebergall has slight acquaintance with clas- 
sical scholarship produced outside of Germany. I find refer- 
ences to only three foreign scholars, Strezelecki, Kerenyi, and 
Calhoun. He could for instance have read with profit the first 
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three chapters of Frank’s Life and Literature in the Roman 
Republic. Plautus’ Roman audience, many of whom had seen 
service in Greek lands, was probably more familiar with con- 
temporary Greek thought than Niebergall is disposed to believe. 

The drama naturally provides the fullest material for this dis- 
sertation. There are two discussions of special interest. The 
first deals with Livius’ adaptation of Greek drama and of course 
begins with an analysis of Livy VII, 2. Livy’s account of the 
development of the drama is accepted in its general outlines, 
although there is no attempt to show how the details which he 
gives could have been preserved. According to Niebergall’s in- 
terpretation of Livy, the drama which Livius Andronicus had 
seen preseited with the religious ceremonial of Judi scaenict con- 
sisted of songs in varied metres sung to the accompaniment of 
the flute and of lively action and dancing which corresponded 
with the songs. In other words the plays (or dramatic saturae) 
were Cantica. Livius, like Plautus at a later time, seems to have 
made Greek drama fit Roman traditions by turning into Cantica 
considerable sections of the Greek plots which he took over. This 
interpretation of the Cantica as a development from the native 
Roman drama explains both the character of the drama which 
had been developing about a hundred and twenty years before 
Livius’ first play and the appearance in Latin Comedy of a fea- 
ture which is lacking in Greek New Comedy. Niebergall is quite 
unaware of the fact that his views have been anticipated by 
Lejay and Piganiol, and more recently by Boyancé (Rev. Bi. 
Anc., XXXIV [1932], pp. 11 ff.). 

The other discussion is concerned with the introduction on the 
Roman stage of Jupiter and Mercury in the Amphitruo. Since 
in the Roman view gods and kings belonged to tragedy, the 
Amphitruo is described in the prologue as a tragicomoedia, 
which, according to Niebergall, is a new term invented by 
Plautus to justify what might seem to be an irreverent treatment 
of the gods. In the Latin play Jupiter is handled with a respect 
which he probably did not receive in the Greek original. 

Although Niebergall is not thoroughly at home in modern 
scholarship, he has read his ancient sources thoughtfully and 
independently and has written with freshness and vigor. One 
may look with interest for further work from his pen. 


Lity Ross TAyLor. 
Bryn Mawr 
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S. Ronzevat.ez, 8. J. Jupiter Héliopolitain, Nova et Vetera. 
Notes et Etudes d’Archéologie Orientale III Sér. 2. (Mé- 
langes de l’Université St. Joseph, XXI, 1.) Beyrouth, Im- 
primerie catholique, 1937. Pp. 181; 53 plates, 17 figures. 
100 Fr. 


The supreme interest of Syria to all students of antiquity is 
becoming clearer every year; so also is the continuity of fusion 
in religion and art within its borders. No praise could be too 
high for the work of the Jesuit Fathers of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Beyrouth during the last thirty years in recording and 
interpreting monuments as they came to light. Ronzevalle, 
Mouterde, Jalabert have constituted a most beneficent triad. The 
only feeling other than joy which this volume brings to a re- 
viewer arises from the fact that it is the last from Ronzevalle’s 
pen, and that we cannot look forward to the researches promised 
on pp. 139 f., “si mes forces trés défaillantes ne viennent 4 me 
trahir.” 

What we have here is a magnificent collection of materials re- 
lating to the cult of Baalbek and to derivative and parallel 
phenomena in the region. A description of the new evidence 
and new interpretations presented would have to be lengthy.* 
In particular, a flood of light is thrown upon the young god, 
“Dieu-Fils ” of the Heliopolitan triad, who is shown to have 
been intimately associated with agricultural and pastoral pur- 
suits. In Greek he could be either Hermes or Dionysos or Adonis. 
The data for this view are abundant, and I think it is convincing. 
We may well suppose that there were once many such local 
figures, all fairly similar, who became even more similar under 
the strength of the influence which radiated from Baalbek, just 
as local gods were assimilated to Hadad (p. 118) and various 
local deities believed to dwell in sacred stone were united as 
Zeus Baitylos tév mpds 7@ *Opdvry.? There is a Hittite analogy, 
“alle Wettergdtter, alle Hepits, alle Istars.”* Ronzevalle’s 
emphasis on the presence and enduring importance of the 
agrarian side by side with the celestial in the piety of Baalbek is 
fundamental; there was not an antithesis but a direct link 
between the two. 

The octagonal altar of Fiki is then studied. While the reader 
should turn to Cumont’s review, J. 2. S., XXVIII (1938), pp. 
87% f. for his novel and brilliant interpretation, the detailed 
comments of Ronzevalle remain most important. Finally, there 


1For a good summary cf. F. R. Walton, A.J.A., XLII (1938), pp. 
435 f. 

* P. 61, as explained by H. Seyrig. 

3A. Gotze, Kleinasien (in Kulturgesch. d. a. Orients, ed. W. Otto), 
p. 124. 
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is a collection of plates illustrating the veils worn by goddesses 
in the Near East and the divine gesture of benediction. Ronze- 
valle did not live to write the comments which he had in mind, 
but his repertory is invaluable, and many remarks earlier in the 
book indicate the nature of the interpretation which he intended, 
While mourning for what is denied to us, we cannot be too thank- 
ful for what has been given. 


Cart Kocu. Der rémische Juppiter. (Frankfurter Studien 
zur Religion und Kultur der Antike, XIV.) Frankfurt 
a. Klostermann, 1937. Pp. 136. M. 7. 


Kocu is one of Altheim’s fellow-workers and we already owe to 
him a useful monograph: Gestirnverehrung im alten Italien. 
This work is also welcome. The first chapter handles the ques- 
tion “ Die rémische Religion, vormythisch oder entmythisiert ? ” 
Was Roman belief unique among the religions of the world in 
being completely without imagination? Koch adduces E. Tabel- 
ling’s analysis of Ovid’s account of dea Tacita, and shows the 
coherence of myth and cult in this instance. He then remarks 
that the language of Roman cult in the time which we know 
(when of course there can be no doubt that the application of 
the framework of Greek mythology was current) never includes 
teferences to mythological relationships, although its grouping 
of deities never violates these relationships, while Italian cult 
phrases do not shrink from saying “daughter of Juppiter.” 
This is an important observation. Though the groupings at 
lectisternia (p. 28) are not relevant, since the custom is admit- 
tedly borrowed from the Greeks, there was a repugnance to the 
use of explicit terms of relationship. Koch is further right in 
saying that differentiation by sex was an essential part of the 
Roman concept of deity.* 

The rest of the monograph is devoted to an attempt to prove 
that the Roman figure of Juppiter originally had chthonic ele- 
ments which were later put aside and which survived in Vediovis 
and in non-Roman cults in Italy.2, The argument is close and 
interesting, and deserves the careful attention of all students of 
ancient religion (e.g., pp. 39 ff. on indiges). The conclusion 
seems to me to contain an important truth, which might be 


1 But mas femina is a matter of legalistic caution: cf. Serv., 
ad Aen., II, 351, genio urbis Romae, siue mas siue femina, said to be 
inscribed on a Capitoline shield, though a Genius was after all definitely 
masculine. 

2 Koch’s references to Zeus Meilichios (pp. 34 ff.) require now to be 
reconsidered in the light of Nilsson’s recent remarks, Arch. f. Rel., 
XXXV (1938), pp. 163 ff. 
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formulated thus. The name of Juppiter was at Rome associated 
with a wide range of divine activities at very different levels.* 
So were other divine names, notably Mars,* and, when they were 
specialized by particular epithets, e.g. Juppiter Feretrius, the 
combination of name and epithet constituted an independent 
entity. Rome, as contrasted with some other Italian communi- 
ties, showed a tendency to recoil from specializations of Juppiter 
which involved a chthonic tinge. This dislike was perhaps accen- 
tuated and crystallized as a result of the creation of the Capito- 
line cult, but the taboos applied to the flamen Dialis must be 
older and suggest that the repugnance had earlier roots. At the 
same time, if the name of Juppiter was associated with cult- 
ceremonies of other types, that association could not be broken. 

On Koch’s more general thesis, that Roman religion was de- 
liberately stripped of myth, we should be cautious. K. Vahlert 
is probably right in rejecting the common idea that the hard- 
ness of Rome’s early struggle for existence limited the play of the 
fancy.° But when Koch asks whether we are to suppose in Rome 
an unparalleled absence of imagination, we may reply by asking 
whether we are instead to suppose an unparalleled rejection of 
the fruits of imagination. Our notions of myth are too much 
based on Greece; the sharpness of Greek anthropomorphism is a 
product of the heroic age and, apart from the Etruscans, there is 
no indication of anything like a heroic age in Italy. The 
Romans, like other people, envisaged forces of nature and other 
factors in life under personal terms: to do otherwise requires 
deliberate sophisticated thinking. But the myths did not take 
vivid form: whereas in Greece the normative element in religion 
was largely due to poets, in Rome it was due to men of a juristic 
and constitutional temper. 


ArtHur DarBy Nock. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Enzo V. MarMoraLeE. Giovenale. Naples, R. Riccardi, 1938. 
Pp. 156. L. 10. 


Marmorale presents an evaluation of Juvenal which is based 
on careful study of the Satires and of the literature concerning 
them. In Chapter I, “The Moralism of Juvenal,” he contends 
that this writer is not a moralist, because he has no philosophical 
education, because he has no plan or intuition of a better world 
than that in which he lives, and because he lacks serenity and dis- 
interestedness. Reference might have been made to L. Haley, 
“The Thou Shalt Nots in Juvenal,” Class. Journ., XXI (1926), 


° Cf. H. J. Rose in Custom is King (Oxford, 1936), pp. 51 ff. 
*Cf. now R. Stark, Arch. f. Rel., XXXV (1938), pp. 139 ff. 
5 Praedeismus und Rémische Religion (Diss. Frankfurt, 1935), pp. 30 f. 
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pp. 268-280 for an exposure in lighter vein of the inadequacy of 
Juvenal’s moralism. The second chapter, “ Poetry in the Work 
of Juvenal,” and part of the third and last, “ The Real Juvenal,” 
are devoted to a study of the style of the Satires, in the course 
of which the influence of rhetoric both on form and on content is 
weighed. The general conclusion of the book is that Juvenal is 
not a moralist nor yet a poet, but a man of letters who pleases 
because he gives forceful and distinguished expression to “ a con- 
tent which is neither new nor sublime but which corresponds to 
his own actual feelings (alla realta dell’ anima sua)” (p. 155). 
Marmorale’s philosophical standpoint is apparently that of neo- 
idealism. 

Misprints are: p. 57, questa mondo for questo mondo; p. 87, 
n. 1, dO@Aewrepov for aOdwrepov; p. 109, VII for VIII; p. 120, 
estotico for estetico; p. 138, retournous for retournons; p. 142, 
solto for solo; p. 144, cadaderi for cadaveri and (n. 1) fait for 
fuit; p. 145, nateriale for materiale and nellla for nella; p. 14%, 
oct for octo; Table of Contents, 12 for 127. 


F. BRAUNLICH. 
GoucHER COLLEGE. 


BENIAMINO Stumpo. II fanciullo miracoloso dell’ ecloga IV di 
Virgilio. Amatrice, Tipografia dell’ Orfanotrofio Maschile, 
1938. Pp.111. L. 5. 


This short and lucid essay renews, with additional arguments, 
the author’s contention, published thirty-odd years ago, that 
Vergil’s fourth Eclogue was intended as a genethliacon for Oc- 
tavian. The obvious difficulty that Octavian was not being born 
at the time is met by the reasonable argument that Vergil, like 
Statius, took the liberty of placing himself at the long-past birth 
of his subject. Thence in his prophecy for the child he ranged 
up to and beyond the time at which the poem was written. 
Stumpo dates the poem in late 40 or early 39 B. C., apparently 
tacitly assuming that it celebrates the peace of Brundisium and 
that it could plausibly be published as a genethliacon although 
Octavian’s birthday was some little time past, both of which 
assumptions are reasonable. 

The essence of the theory is that Octavian was the child. The 
author has sketched rather than presented exhaustively the ap- 
plication of this theory to the text of the poem. Those who read 
Italian and have one afternoon to spare can read the essay, but 
anyone who has the facts about Octavian and the period well in 
mind can easily imagine the course of the argument and check it 
against the text. 

The other chief problem, that of the tone of the poem, is boldly 
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attacked in a positive way, and the conclusion is reached that the 
tone was chiefly Greco-Roman. For instance, attention is called 
to the importance of Apollo in Roman history and in Octavian’s 
thought and to the familiar role of the Sibyl as prophet in 
Roman history. “Virgo” is regarded as Astraea. The cycles 
are called Etruscan. 


‘Bradley’s Arnold’ Latin Prose Composition. Edited and Re- 
vised by J. F. Mountrorp. London, New York, Toronto, 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1938. Pp. xii-+ 443. $2. 


Professor Mountford has prepared a very satisfactory new 
edition of our old friend “ Bradley’s Arnold.” The plan of the 
book remains the same. The changes, generally speaking, are 
three. First, the theory of the grammar is now that of our times. 
Secondly, there are innumerable small changes resulting in a 
crisper presentation of principles. Thirdly, 125 English passages 
for translation of twenty to twenty-five lines each have been 
added as an appendix. The book will now be more useful than 
ever. 

R. M. Haywoop. 
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